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THE GOLDEN HARP. 


BY WILLIAM P. 


In olden time a precious instrument 

Did hang unused within a palace gay. 

No hand had skill the golden strings to play; 
What time men tried, the discords ever blent 
With notes of joy; and so they came and went. 
But when the wind among the strings would 


MCKENZIE. 


stray 

And rouse faint, heavenly strains, the king 
would say: 

“One cometh yet to play, whom God hath 
meant.” 


A maiden came, star-eyed and snowy-armed ; 
Her dainty hands, like wind-blown lilies, glide 
Among the strings, and every heart is charmed— 
Yet pensive she, alone dissatisfied. 

Such golden harp hath Love—the poet's brain; 
How sweet he singeth, charming her in vain! 


—_-—§{@o— — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Now is the time for the women of Bel- 
gium to put in aclaim for their right to 
be included in the ‘‘universal suffrage” 
for which the men of Belgium have made 
so suecessful a demand. How can men 
fresh from the fight for their own rights 
deny to women the rights they claim for 
themselves? After they have settled 
down to the peaceful possession of their 
rights, they may, as so many American 
legislators do, refuse to the women even a 
small shred of the political rights which 
every man of them possesses himself. Let 
the women of Belgium strike now, before 
the fervor for equal rights abates. 


~+~>>— 


In North Dakota, an amendment giving 
full suffrage to women passed both 
branches of the Legislature, but failed 
for lack of signature. The vote in the 
Senate stood 20 to 9. ‘The figures of the 
vote in the House have not reached us. 
Mrs. J. W. Stevens, Mrs. Eisenhuth, State 
Superintendent of Edueation, and Miss 
Elizabeth Preston were among the women 
who worked for the measure. Miss Pres- 
ton addressed the Legislature in its behalf, 
the courtesies of the floor being extended 
to her by vote of the House. The friends 
of equal rights for women are confident 
of victory at the next session. 











_— +e 


Now is the time to get tickets for the 
Suffrage Festival on May 9. Those who 
apply first will secure the best seats. 
Those who leave it till the last minute 
must not complain if they have to take 
inferior ones. 


—— 

April 19th was the 118th anniversary of 
the famous ride of Paul Revere, which was 
followed by ‘the shot heard round the 
world.” That shot was to wake up the 
nations to the knowledge that those who 
are to obey the laws ought to make them. 
Now, after all these years, women walk 
where Paul Revere rode, every one of 
them treated by this government as George 
III. treated the colonists; not a woman 
with a vote for her lawmakers; not a 
married mother with a right to her baby; 
every woman taxed without representa- 
tion. The world knows its heroes. His- 


| deeds. 


But what shall be said of those 


| legislators who sit under the gilded dome 


al, industrial, legal and political | 


‘and bunting on April 19. 


man of them clings to for himself? 





a. ae 


was gay with flags 
Paul Revere 
was personated, bells rang, and a cannon 


Lexington, Mass., 


| roared from “Belfry Hill.” These things, 
| and many more, were done to commemo- 


rate the men who, a hundred years ago, 


| were brave defenders of a great principle 





—‘‘no taxation without representation.” 


since five hundred thousand women ot | 





Massachusetts are denied the smallest | 


} j , ” | j > se > State 
A. Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday | and deny to women the rights which every | shred of right to settle any State matter, | 


| the question comes up who are ‘“our- 

| selves?” Are women anybody? Was it | 
| thoughtlessness on the part of Mr. Harvey 
| N. Shepard to say ‘‘ourselves” 


| case, while he pleaded for Irishmen in 
| Ireland, who, whatever their wrongs, are 


But, in reality, only those who are defend- | 


ing the same principle to-day have a 
right to take part in the celebration. 


~2a>— 


‘Tennessee has raised the age of protec- 
tion for girls from ten years to sixteen. 





—~@e—_—__—_ 


The bill giving women schoo) suffrage, 
which passed the Arkansas Senate, was 
laid on the table in the House. 


— 4~@> —_ 


We have already noted the fact that 
the bill giving women full parliamentary 
suffrage on the same terms with men 
passed its second reading in the lower 
House of the Nova Scotia Legislature by 


a vote of 19 to 17, after a fierce debate, | 
and although it was opposed by the | 


leaders of both political parties. A Nova 


Seotia lady writes: 


P. M., when the matter was brought to a | 


successful issue, in the teeth of the most 
determined and bitter opposition, the 
leaders of the Government and of the 
opposition alike being against it. 
ever, it was gratifying to us to hear the 
matter discussed outside of party lines, 
and to observe that all were impressed | 
with its importance. The Maritime W. C. 
T. U. had got out petitions in advance, 
quite in ignorance of the fact that the 
member for Liverpool Co. would bring 


all voters, and have representation in | 
Parliament, and are, therefore, already on 
a political plune infinitely above the 
| women of America? 


_ ~~ ——— 


The Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Asso- 


| ciation is growing rapidly, owing largely 


| 
‘*The debate lasted | 
all the afternoon and evening, till 11 | 


How- | 


to the energy and executive ability of its 
president, Miss Jane Campbell. It al- 
ready numbers several hundred, and 
| eighty-three new members were added at 
| the last monthly meeting. Miss Campbell 
hopes to bring the membership up to 
| 1,000. 





—+>—____—— 


Among the contents of the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL for this week are an article by 
Mrs. Frances E. Russell, of the Dress 
Reform Committee, on ‘‘Our Clothes”; an 
account of the fate of the Coéperative 
Kitchen experiment in Philadelphia; 
World’s Fair Notes; 


| dollar prizes offered by the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League to the students of three 
women's colleges for the best essay on 
| equal suffrage; an account of the new 
| pormal school of physical training in con- 


nection with the Woman’s College of | 


Baltimore; a report of the Missouri Val- 
ley Convention, by Mrs. Laura Hurd 
| Bailey; an extended review of Mrs. Jose- | 
| phine Butler's ‘‘Recollections of George 
Butler,” and a compilation of comments 
' by many newspapers on the voting of | 
| Kansas women. 


_ =~, 


| 
| In view of the three campaigns for | 


forward a bill so broad in its bearings as it | woman suffrage amendments now impend- 


has proved to be. 


Our women did good | ing in Kansas, Colorado,-and New York, 


work, and in three weeks gathered up Miss Anthony writes that it is time to | 
between four and five thousand names. | begin to raiseacampaignfund. She says: 


Of course we have heard from the honor- 
able gentlemen that ‘petitions amount to 
nothing,’ etc., etc. Still, the effect they 
produced, as they were handed in by the 
different members by dozens, was suf- 
ficiently striking. The bill has now gone 
to Committee, whither I suppose we shall 
have to follow it, and where it will prob- 
bably be well mutilated. We are hopeful 


that it may pass the Legislative Council.” 


~@ 
or 





The same Nova Scotia lady continues: 
“There is no doubt that the very bold- 
ness of the movement and its suddenness 
have been factors in helping to pass the 
bill. Then the fact of Mrs. Charles Archi- 
bald’s having been at the head of our 
women has produced a sort of sensation 
in ‘society’ circles in Halifax, as her name 
and family connections are among the 
oldest and most conservative in Nova 
Scotia. .. . It matters very little whether 
the bill gets through or not at this session. 
What we aimed to do, and have succeeded 
in doing, was mainly to begin an agita- 
tion and cause an arrest of thought here 
in Halifax on the subject, which we shall 
take care to keep up through the year. 
The country, too, needs educating on the 
matter, although all our thinkers and the 
greater part of our supporters come from 
the country districts. 
of Nova Scotia is on our side. 
speet is full of hope.” 


The pro- 


———__~@>—-—____— 
A hearing was given by the Woman 


Suffrage Committee of the Connecticut 
Legislature, on April 19, in Representa- 


| tives’ Hall, to the petitioners for woman 


suffrage. The hall was full, and many 


| members of the Legislature were present. 


| 


Addresses were made by Mrs. Susan 8. 
Fessenden, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 


| ex-Governor Waller, Senator Cleveland, 


| er, Henry C. 


tory preserves their names and their | 


and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. A _ hearing 
given last week before the same commit- 
tee was addressed by Mrs. L. D. Bacon, 
Mrs. W. C. Bolles, Judge and Mrs. Hook- 
Baldwin, Judge Sheldon, of 


The best manhood | 


‘*We raised over $5,000 to help South | 
Dakota in 1890, and we made a valiant | 
campaign with it. We must now have 
at least $20,000." Any persons sending | 
money may specify for which State it 
shall be used, or, if they have no choice, 


national officers. 
be sent to the treasurer of the National 
American W.S.A.,Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, Warren, O. Or contributions for Kan- 
sas may be sent direct to the chairman of 
the National-American Committee on the 
Kansas Campaign, who is also president 
of the Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns. Her address is 
Salina, Kan. 

—_ ——— 4+ Dr 


The first number of the new Philadel- 
phia magazine, Woman’s Progress, is at 
hand. It is printed in clear type, on 
heavy, substantial paper, and its covers 
are gray, as befits the Quaker City. The 
table of contents is varied and interesting, 





bell, is a guarantee of the energy and 
ability with which it will be conducted. 
This number opens with an admirable 
biographical sketch of Miss Mary Grew, 
for twenty-three years president of the | 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, active in every good work, and loved 
and revered by her fellow citizens. Whit- 
tier’s beantiful poem written to Mary 
Grew many years ago is given in full. 
The magazine will aim to keep women in- 





|a literary 


New Haven, and Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden, | 


of Massachusetts. 


_—— 
—-ar— 





| and poems, 


A meeting was held in Music Hall in | 


this city, last Monday evening, to promote 
Home Rule for Ireland. Curiously 


enough, one of the speakers, wishing to | 


show that an example is set here which 
England should follow, said: ‘*We settle 
all our State matters ourselves.” 


| ment for equal rights. 


formed of the various opportunities open- 
ing to them, of their political status in 
different parts of the world, and of their 
| work in literature, art, science and educa- 
tion. There is an art department, which 


will give special attention to women’s | 


work; aclub department, to keep women 
in touch with the movements of the day; 
department, including criti- 
cisms and book reviews; a scientific de- 
partment, in which women’s work will be 
noted; an educational department, a 
political equality department, and a 
juvenile department for young readers. 
In addition, this issue contains articles 
and a translation of a weird 
and striking play by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
who has been called the Belgian Shaks- 
peare. We extend cordial greetings to 
Woman’s Progress, and welcome it as an 
earnest helper in promoting the move- 
It is published at 


| 1009 Walnut Street, Philadelphia; price 


But, | 10 cents per member, $1 per year. 


in such a | 


Women in the | 
Churches; the awards of the three fifty- | 


and the name of its editor, Jane Camp- | 


| RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE BUTLER.” 


| 





Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has long been 
loved and revered in reform circles, be- 
| cause of the leading part she took in the 
long, hard and finally successful crusade 
| against the State regulation of vice in 
| England, and also in starting the present 
| Strong movement for the same object in 

| Europe. While her husband’s laborious 
| official duties as Principal of Liverpool 
| College made it impossible for him to 
| take a large share in the public move- 
| ment, it was known that Mrs. Butler had 
his full sympathy and support in her 
| work; and in different countries many 
| men and women who had never seen him 
felt good-will and gratitude toward him 
| for this, and were sorry to hear of his 
death. 
But, before the publication of this 
| memorial volume, dedicated by Mrs. But- 
ler to her children and grandchildren, 
few persons, in America at least, knew 
| what a rare character George Butler was, 
| or how much reason women in particular 
have to be grateful to him. This record 
| of his life, by his wife’s hand, is a valua- 
| ble addition to the rich storehouse of 
| English biographical literature. 
| The great moral conflict—the wrestle 
with ‘' principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness in high places” — 
| which entered so largely into the life of 
| the Butlers from 1869 to 1886, is touched 
| upon only lightly in this book. But, by 
those of us who followed that battle from 
| afar with breathless interest, the guns can 
be heard in the distanee, all through the 
(story. It is like “the idyl and the epic” 
in Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables, with the 
| difference that the love-story is not 
Frenchy, and that, in reading the account 
| of the battle, one is not haunted by the 
| regretful feeling that the fighting was for 
, nothing particularly worth while. 
George Butler was born in 1819. His 
| father was Head Master of Harrow, and 
| later Dean of Peterborough, a man of 
‘high character and great learning. An 
| incident that happened while George was 
|a child showed the quiet humorousness 
| that characterized him through life. His 
| father started for the school one day, in 
| the dignified costume of the time, which 
| included knee-breeches and gaiters. Ina 
fit of absent -mindness, he had left one 
| gaiter off. George watched him from the 


may leave it to the discretion of the | 
Contributions should | 


On returning from school, he said to his little 
| boy, ‘‘You were there, George; did you not see 
| that I had only one gaiter?’’ ‘Yes, papa.” 
‘Then why did you not tell me?’ ‘Because,’ 
answered George, “I thought it would amuse 
the boys.” 

He went through Harrow, and after- 
| wards to Cambridge. During his first 
year at college, he was rather a careless 
and frolicsome, though never a bad boy, 
| devoting himself more to athletics, music 
and practical jokes than to study. His 
father reprimanded him, and removed 
him from Cambridge 'to Oxford. Here 
George turned over a new leaf, worked 
hard, took high rank in his studies, and 
graduated with a ‘‘first class” and various 
honors. He was elected a Fellow of 
| Oxford while still an undergraduate. 

Later, he was for several years a tutor 
at Durham University. He was much 
liked by the students, his excellence in 
athletics commanding the respect of the 
| idle and riotous, as his sound scholar- 
ship did that of the studious. Some of 
the former showed their appreciation of 
him by burning into the oaken door of his 
room with a hot poker the words, ‘*Butler 
is a brick.” This love of athletic sports 
lasted all his life. James Anthony Froude 
said of him: 

He was the most variously gifted man in 
body and mind that Lever knew. He was first- 
rate in all manliv exercises. He rode, shot, 
skated. played cricket and tennis. He was a 
fine swimmer and fencer. 

He had a singular modesty and sim- 
plicity that made him very lovable, and a 
quiet and sturdy independence. There 
was not a particle of vanity in his com- 
position. 

The clearness of his critical insight was | 
matched by the accuracy of his eye in 
drawing. Ruskin, during a visit to the | 
Butlers, was especially struck, in turning 
over a portfolio of his drawings, with 
some sketches of the Aiguilles and other 
Swiss mountains. 

He said it gave him pleasure to look at those 
(he being a keen observer and student of moun- 
tain forms everywhere). ‘‘Your outlines of 


these peaks, Mr. Butler,”’ he said, ‘‘are perfectly 
true; they are portraits. Very few people are 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 








* Recollections of George Butler. By Jose- 
phine E. Butler. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 





CONCERN ING ; WOMEN. 


Mrs. ALTGELD, ot of Gov. Altgeld, 
of Illinois, is a woman suffragist, and 
voted at the last spring and fall school 
elections. 

Mrs. Mary E. LEASE has been elected 
president of the State Board of Charities, 
to which she was appointed by Governor 
Lewelling. 

Mrs. Laura E. Howey, of Helena, 
Montana, has been appointed by Gov. 
Rickards as one of the three members of 
the State Board of Charities recently es- 
tablished. Now let Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln 
be appointed one of the three Charity Com- 
missioners for Boston. 

Miss EMMA R. Gary, a gifted young 
artist of Grand Forks, N. D., has for some 
months been at work on panels for the 
Minnesota building at the World’s Fair. 
The subjects are appropriate to the agri- 
cultural and stock-raising country. Miss 
Gary is now in Chicago, superintending 
the decorating of the interior of the build- 
ing. 

Mrs. C. G. WHITING, of 284 Pine St., 
Springfield, Mass., is arranging for a spe- 
cial car to Chicago, in which women wish- 
ing to attend the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women may travel in a 
pleasant party together. The Congress 
will open May 15. The party is to leave 
Boston Saturday afternoon, May 13, reach- 
ing Chicago Sunday evening. For full 
particulars, address Mrs. Whiting. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOwWEis much grati- 
fied with the response to her request for 
photographs of women ministers, to be 
collected in an album for the Columbian 
Exposition. A number have been sent, 
representing different denominations— 
Congregationalist, Free Baptist, Unita- 
rian, Universalist, United Brethren, etc. 
She hopes to receive still others. Mrs. 
Howe’s address is 241 Beacon St., Boston. 

Mrs. E. M. H. MERRILL, president of 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion, -has conducted several ‘‘Current 
Events Classes” during the past season, 
with much success. The ladies say they 
had no idea before how many interesting 
things there were in the newspapers; and 
their husbands send merry messages of 
thanks to Mrs. Merrill, declaring that 
they never before found the conversation 
of their wives so intelligent and entertain- 
ing. 

Mrs. FRANK YOUNG, of Dorchester, 
Mass., gave a powerful address on the 
‘‘Age of Consent” law, at the last meet- 
ing of the Upham’s Corner W. C. T. U. 
She wisely said: ‘It is seldom a ques- 
tion whether boys shall receive informa- 
tion regarding the greatsecrets of life. The 
question is whether you will have your 
boy get his first impression from home or 
from the streets. It seems wise for each 
mother herself to give her boy sufficient in- 
formation to keep him pure and upright.” 

Miss ANTHONY lectured in East Aurora, 
Erie Co., N. Y., April 7, and in Lincoln, 
Wayne Co., on the 11th, to large and in- 
telligent audiences. She will attend a re- 
union of the Suffrage Clubs at Warren, O., 
April 26, and lecture in Cincinnati April 
28, after which she goes to Chicago to be 
present at the opening of the World’s 
Fair, to arrange the headquarters of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and to be ready to enjoy the 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, opening May 15. 

Dr. HELEN C. PUTNAM, of Providence, 
R. I., read an exceptionally valuable paper 
on ‘‘Supervision of School Gymnastics by 
Qualified Physicians,”’ at the last meeting 
of the New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation. Miss Theodora Neilsen, who has 
a fine contralto voice of unusual quality, 
sang several pieces, including a number of 
Norwegian folk songs that charmed her 
audience; Miss Florence Ogden recited 
very prettily; and Miss Neilsen and Miss 
Ogden together rendered dramatically the 
famous dagger scene from ‘*Macbeth.”’ 

Miss Mary L. HAmMonpD, of Nashua, 
N. H., lately completed her thirtieth 
year of service as teacher in the Palm 
Street School. She has been an efficient 
and faithful teacher,loved by the scholars, 
and respected by parents and by the 
Board of Education. For twenty-five 
years she never lost an hour from school. 
Then she lost one week on account of a 
severe cold. At first her salary was.$16 
a month, and when she became principal, 
with a school of 174 pupils, she receiver 
only $18 a month. She has lately ¢ 
brated her fiftieth birthday. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE BUTLER. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


able or care to represent the forms so correctly. 
For the most part, artists are more anxious to 
produce an effective picture than to give pre- 
cisely what they see in nature.” 


It was while in Durham that he became 
engaged to Josephine Grey. Mrs. Butler 
in this book does not tel] us much about 
herself. But we know that she was a 
woman of rare mental and spiritual gifts. 
William Lloyd Garrison, who met her 
many years later, told the editors of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL that her face was like 
an alabaster vase with a lamp inside it; 
the light shone through. He said it was 
like ‘‘an illuminated soul.” The awaken- 
ing of George Butler’s religious life seems 
to have been due to her influence. He 
could not, however, bring himself to take 
orders, as his father wished. In 1851, he 
wrote: 


You know I don't like parsons; but that is not 
to the point. If 1 should ever take orders, I 
don't mean to be a mere parson; for if I were 
like some of them whom I know, I should cease 
to bea man. I shall never wear straight waist- 
coats, long coats and stiff collars! 1 think all 
dressing up and official manner are an affecta- 
tion... . It seems to me, after all, that being a 
good clergyman is much the same as being a 
good man. 


Six years later, he did take orders. 

In 1852, he married Josephine Grey. 
He had been appointed one of the Public 
Examiners at Oxford, and the Butlers 
resided there for some years. As an Exami- 
ner, he showed his usual considerate kind- 
ness and courtesy. Instead of making 
the examinations a needlessly harrowing 
ordeal by brow-beating the poor young 
fellows, who are apt to be sufficiently 
nervous on such occasions, he set them at 
their ease by his manner, and always tried 
by his questions to bring out a man’s 
knowledge rather than his igporance. He 
did this on principle, and said he thought 
it only fair to the candidate. One of the 
many distinguished men who passed 
through his hands expressed a general 
feeling when he said, ‘It was delightful 
to be examined by him.” 

Mr. Butler was the first to introduce at 
Oxford lectures on geography, and 
among the first to introduce the study of 
art and natural science. At that time, 
Oxford had not a single laboratory. ‘The 
idea of the geographical lectures, es- 
pecially, was received in the beginning 


with some ridicule; but Mr. Butler was | espunsibility of all human beings to the Moral 


one of the first classics of his time, and a 





| 


silence and inaction: ‘‘lt could only do harm to 
open up in any way such a question as this; it 
was dangerous to arouse a sleeping lion.’’ I left 
him in some amazement and discouragement. . . 

Every instinct of womanhood within me was 
already in revolt against certain accepted theories 
in society, and I suffered as only God and the 
faithful companion of my life could ever know. 
Incidents occurred which brought their contri- 
bution to the lessons then sinking into our 
hearts. A young mother was in Newgate for 
the murder of her infant, whose father, under 
cover of the death-like silence prescribed by 
Oxford philosophers—a silence which is in fact 
a permanent indorsement of injustice—had per- 
jured himself to her, had forsaken and forgotten 
her, and fallen back, with no accusing con- 
science, on his easy social life, and possibly his 
academic honors. 





When this girl’s sentence had expired, | 


the Butlers took her into their own home. 
After describing another painful case, in 
which their efforts to save an unfortunate 
young woman were not successful, Mrs. 
Butler relates a singular spiritual experi- 
ence, as follows: 


It was a Sunday evening in hot summer weath- 
er. I had been sitting for some time at my open 
window to treathe more freely the sultry air, 
and it seemed to me that | beard a wailing cry 
somewhere among the trees in the twilight, which 
was deepening into night. It was a woman’s 
cry—a woman aspiring to heaven and dragged 
back to hell; and my heart was pierced with 
pain. 1 longed to leap from the window and flee 
with her to some place of refuge. It passed. I 
cannot explain the nature of the impression, 
which remains with me to this day; but beyond 
that twilight, and even in the midst of the pitiful 
cry, there seemed to dawn a ray of light and to 
sound a note not wholly of despair. ‘The light 
was far off, yet coming near; and the slight sum- 
mer breezes in those tall trees had in them a whis- 
per of the future. But when the day dawned, it 
seemed to show me again more plainly than 
ever the great wall of prejudice, built up ona 
foundation of lies, which surrounded a whole 
world of sorrows, griefs, injustices, and crimes 
which must not be spoken of—no, not even in 
whispers— and which it seemed to me then that 
no human power could ever reach or remedy. 
And | met again the highly-educated, masculine 
world in our evening gatherings, more than ever 
resolved to hold my peace—to speak little with 
men, but much with God. 

It was well that we should have thus learned 
betimes what was the conventional standard at 
that time of justice in moral matters, even 
among good and true men, though the learning of 
it may have cast a cloud over an otherwise happy 
springtime of life. My motive in writing these 
recollections is to tell what he was—my hus- 
band. ... 1 wish to show, also, that he was even 
more to me in later life:han a wise and noble 
supporter and helper in the work which may 
have been called more especially ny own. He 
had a part in the creation of it, in the formation 
of the first impulses towards it. Had that work 
been purely a product of the feminine mind, of 
a solitary, wounded and revolted beart, it would 
certainly have lacked some elements essential to 
its becoming in any way usefal or fruitful. But 
for him | should have been much more per- 
plexed than J was. The idea of justice to women, 


| of equality between the sexes, and of equality of 


aw, seems to have been instinctive in him. He 
never needed convincing. He had his convic- 





man with a high and independent reputa- | tions all ready from the tirst—straight, just and | 


tion for general ability, and he 
allowed to have his way. 

It was a many-sided life that Mr. and 
Mrs. Butler led at Oxford, and so far as 
possible they worked together. Together 
they drew large wall-maps for the geo- 
graphical lectures, and copied Turner's 
pictures in the Taylor Gallery, and studied 
Italian, and collated black-letter volumes 
in the Bodleian Library for a new edition 
of Chaucer. Mrs. Butler says: ‘‘In every- 
thing in which I was at all competent, it 
was my delight to work with him.” There 
are charming reminiscences of their Ox- 
ford life; social intercourse with Max 
Miller, Arthur Stanley, Mr. Jowett, Gold- 
win Smith, Dante Rossetti, Professor 
Donkin and other distinguished men, 
authors, sculptors and poets; picnics and 
rides in the woods, walks in the beau- 
tiful old college gardens, and hours of 
listening to the nightingales in the woods 
behind the house. Mrs. Butler continues: 


But this pleasant life at Oxford had its 
shadow side. 1 had come from a targe family 
circle and from free country Jife to a University 
town—a society of celibate, with little or no 
leaven of family life; for Oxford was not then 
what it is now, under expanded conditions, with 
its married Fellows and Tutors, its resident 
families, its Ladies’ Colleges, and its mixed, 
general social life. With the exception of the 
families of a few Heads of Houses, who lived 
much secluded within their college walis, there 
was little or no home life, and not much freedom 
of intercourse between the academical portion of 
the community and others. <A one-sidedness of 
judgment is apt to be fostered by such circum- 
stances—an exaggeration of the purely mascu- 
line judgment on some topics, and a conventual 
mode of looking at things.... 

In the frequent social gatherings in our draw- 
ing room in the evenings, there was much talk, 
sometimes serious and weighty, sometimes light, 
interesting, critical, witty and briiliant, ranging 
over many subjects. It was then that | sat 
silent, the only woman in the company, and 
listened, sometimes with a sore heart; for these 
men would speak of things which | had already 
revolved deeply in my own mind, things of 
which | was convinced, which I knew, though I 
had no dialectics at command with which to 
defend their truth. A few :emarks made on 
those evenings stand out in my memory.... 

A book was published at that time by Mrs. 
Gaskell, and was much discussed. This led toex- 
pressions of judgment which seemed to me false 
—fatally false. A moral lapse in a woman was 
spoken of as an immensely worse thing than in 
a@ man; there was no comparison to be formed 
between them. A pure woman, it was reiter- 
ated, should be absolutely ignorant of a certain 
class of evils in the world, albeit those evils bore 
with murderous cruelty on other women. One 
young man seriously declared that he would not 
allow his own mother to read such a book as 
that under discussion—a book which seemed to 
me to have a very wholesome tendency, though 
dealing with a painful subject. Silence was 
thought to be the great duty of all on such sub- 
jects. On one occasion, when I was distressed 
by a bitter case of wrong inflicted on a very 
young girl, 1 ventured to speak to one of the 
wisest men—so esteemed—in the University, in 
the hope that he would suggest some means, not 
of helping her.-but of bringing to a sense of his 
crime the mian who had wronged her. he sage, 
speaking kindly, however, sternly advocated 


was | Clear. . : 
| whenever I spoke to him the clouds lifted... . 


| tions. 


I did not at that time speak much; but 


What helped me most of all was not so much 
any arguments he may have used in favor of an 
equal standard, but the correctness with which 
be measured the men and the judgments around 
him. I think there was even a little element of 
disdain in his appreciation of the oue-sided judg- 
ments of some of his male friends. He used to 
say, **Lam sorry for So-and-So,”’ which sounded 
to me rather like saying, **l am sorry for Solo- 
mon,’’ my ideas of the wisdom of learned men 
being perhaps a little exaggerated. He would 
tell me that | ought to pity them: **They know 
no better, poor fellows.’ This was a new light 
tome. 1 had thought of Oxford as the home of 
learning and of intellect. 1 thought the good 
and gifted men we daily me. must be in some 
degree authorities on spiritual and moral ques- 
It had not oc:urred to me to think of 
them as ‘‘poor fellows!’’ That blessed gift of 
common seuse which he possessed in so large a 
degree came to the rescue, to restore for me the 
balance of a mind too heavily weighted with sad 
thoughts of life’s perplexing problems. And 
then in the evenings, when our friends bad gone, 
we read together the words of Life, and were 
able to bring many earthly notions and theories 
to the test of what the Holy One and the Just 
said and did. Compared with the accepted 
axioms of the day, and indeed of centuries past, 
in regard to certain vital questions, the sayings 


| higher education. 


and actions of Jesus were. We confessed to one | 


another, revolutionary. George butler was not 
afraid of revolution. 
and we prayed together that a holy revolution 
might come about, and that the kingdom of God 
might be established on the earth. And I said 
to myself: ‘And it is a man who speaks to me 
thus—an intelligent, a gifted man, a learned 
man too, few more learned than he, and a man 
who ever speaks the truth from his beart.’’ Sol 
was comforted. 


During their residence at Oxford, Mr. 
Butler was ordained. Mrs. Butler wrote 
to her mother: 

It was a very beautiful service. George 
and I are so accustomed to do everything to- 


gether that I thought 1 should feel like Edith 
when she crept secretly to the church, and 


In this sense he desired it, | 


| looked on while her own Harold was married to | 





another. But I did not feel so. I quite identi- 


fied myself with my Harold; and when the | 


Bishop’s hands rested on his shining curls, I 
felt as if 1 was being ordained too. 


Mr. 
mained to the end essentially that of a 
layman. His life work was that of a 
schoolmaster. He never had a parish. 
He often preached in vacations, or ‘*‘substi- 


tuted” for clerical friends, and his loy- | for the sick, developed into a Hospital 
able disposition caused him to be in great | for Incurables, supported by the city. The 


demand to officiate at weddings, christen- 
ings and funerals, in his own and his 
wife’s large family connection. He also 
had a peculiar gift for comforting the 
sick or afflicted. Mrs. Butler says: 


My husband's manner with poor people was 
removed as far as possible from the patronizing 
character which persons less refined in feeling 
are sometimes apt to adopt. He entered the 
humblest cottage with the same feelings with 
which he would make a call on an equal in 
social position, and treated the aged poor—and 
more especially women—with the same courtesy 
and respect which he would show to persons of 
genie birth. They generally summed up their 
commendations of him with the words ‘He isa 
true gentleman.”’ He did not ask questions as to 
their domestic concerns, or attempt to probe the 


Butler’s character, however, re- | 
| grateful womanhood.” 


ler was chaplain and friend to both Homes, 
| and his coming was looked for like a beam 


tells some strange and touching stories of 
| her experiences with these poor girls. 





state of the heart and conscience. Christian 
politeness seemed to him to forbid that. Yet 
hearts were easily opened to him, and burdened 
consciences sometimes found relief in voluntary 
confession. 

The failure of Mrs. Butler’s health 
finally made it necessary for them to get 
away from the damp air of Oxford. Mr. 
Butler was appointed vice-principal of 
Cheltenham College. There they took a 
large house, in which for some years | 
they received pupils; and that house sent | 
out some of the best athletes in the college, 
as well as excellent scholars. 

In 1864, a great grief befellthem. They | 
had several sons, but only one little 
daughter. This little Eva, an exception- 
ally beautiful, healthy and happy ch‘ld, | 
who had never had a day’s illness, met 
her death suddenly by a distressing acci- | 
dent. ‘The parents were heartbroken, 
and the loss cast a tragic cloud over their | 
lives for years. 

In 1865, Mr. Butler was called to the 
Principalship of Liverpool College, va- 
cated by the retirement of Dr. How- 
son. It was a school of nine hundred 
boys, of all nationalities and religions. 
The position required a man with a broad 
mind, a clear judgment, firmness, tolera- 
tion andtact. All these Mr. Butler had. 
He instituted a number of judicious re- 
forms, among other things causing in- 
creased attention to be given to modern 
history and geography. In after years, 
the medals annually offered by the Royal 
Geographical Society were frequently 
taken by boys from Liverpool College, 
and among those who won them were Mr. 
Butler’s own sons. 

Among the subjects on which Mr. 
Butler took advanced ground was the 
higher education of women. His wife 
says: 





It may be difficult for the present generation 
to realize what an amount of dogged opposition 
and prejudice the pioneers of this movement bad 
to encounter, only some twenty-five years ago. 
We have made such rapid strides in the direc- 
tion of woman's education that we almost forget 
that our ladies’ colleges, higher examinations, 
and the various honors for which women com- 
pete so gallantly with men, are but of yesterday. 
Miss Clough called at our house in Liverpool 
one day in 1867, to ascertain the state of mind of 
the Principal of Liverpool College in regard to 
the beautiful schemes which were even then 
taking shape in her fruitful brain for the benefit 
of her fellow women. L[think she was heartily 
glad to find herself in a house where not a | 
shadow of prejudice or doubt existed, to be | 
argued down or patintly borne with until better | 
days. My husband even went a little further, I | 
believe, than she did at that time, in his hopes 
concerning the equality to be granted in future 
in the matter of educational advantages for boys 
and girls, men and women. But probably Miss 
Clough did not speak of all that she then hoped, 
or only spoke of it under her breath. 


When James Stuart, of Cambridge, 
started his experiment in lectures for 
ladies, which grew into the University 
Extension scheme, they wanted an edu- 
cational dignitary to give the opening ad- 
dress in the courses, and called upon Mr. 
Butler, who cheerfully consented, and 
took strong public ground in favor of the 





He had it very much at beart that the social 
position of head mistresses of schools should 
be made and recognized to be as good as that of 
head masters, and that the salaries of women 
teachers should be equal to those of men, the 
work done being equal. 

In Liverpool, Mrs. Butler had much 
time at her disposal, her husband and 
sons being absent all day at the college; 
and she tried to assuage her grief for the | 
loss of little Eva by seeking out and com- 
forting women still more desolate than 
herself. 


It was not difficult to find misery in Liver- 
pool. There was an immense workhouse, con- | 
taining at that time, it was said, 5,000 persons. | 
. . « There were extensive special wards, where 
unhappy girls drifted like autumn leaves, when 
the winter approached; many of them to die of 
consumption, little cared for spiritually. ‘There 
was a Bridewell for women, consisting of huge 
cellars, bare and unfurnished, with damp stone 
floors; these were called the oakum sheds, and | 
to these came voluntarily creatures driven by 
hunger, destitution or vice, begging for a few | 
nights’ shelter and a piece of bread. in return 
for which they picked their allotted portion of 
oakum. Others were sent there as prisoners. I 
went down to the oakum sheds and begged ad- | 
mission. I was taken in to an immense gloomy 
vault, tilled with women and girls—more than 200 
probably at that time. 1 sat on the floor among 
them and picked oakum. ‘They laughed at me, 
and told me my fingers were of no use for that 
work; which was true. But while we laughed 
we became friends. 


Her efforts to teach and minister to 
these unfortunates drew down upon her 
head ‘‘an avalanche of miserable but 
The Butlers took 
into their own home as many as they 
could, and finally had to take two other 
houses. One of these, a ‘‘Home of Rest” 








other was an Industrial Home, in the car- 
rying on of which they were aided by 
generous Liverpool merchants. Mr. But- 


of sunlight by the inmates. Mrs. Butler 


In 1869, the abominable system of the 
State regulation of vice was fastened upon 
England by Parliament. The iniquities 
of that system have often been referred 
to in these columns, and need not be 
dwelt upon now. Many private appeals 
were addressed to Bishops and members 





| He had 


wrong, and a deep desire to redress that wrong 


| show that I valued her, and did not try to do 


SS = ae 
of Parliament, and other dignitaries, lay 
and clerical, to induce them to head a 
movement against it, but in vain. It 
became clear that an appeal must be made 
to the people, and that the women them- 
selves must take the matter up. Persons 
interested in the question urged Mrs. 
Butler to move in the matter. She was | 
extremely reluctant to do so, and strug- | 
gled for months against a growing con- 

viction of duty. She shrank above veo 
from telling ber husband, dreading to | 
give him pain. At last she unburdened | 
her mind to him. She said to him: 

“I feel as if I must go out into the streets and 
ery aloud, or my heart will break.’ And that 
good and noble man, foreseeing what it meant 
for me and for himself, spoke not one word to 
suggest difficulty or danger or impropriety. He 
did not pause to ask, ‘*What will the world 
say ?’’ or ‘‘is this suitable work for a woman?” 
pondered the matter, and looking 
straight, as was his wont, he saw only a great 





—a duty to be fulfilled in fidelity to that impulse, 
and in the cause of the victims of the wrong;... 
and his whole attitude in response to my words 
cited above expressed, ‘Go! and God be with 
you. 

The first meeting she addressed was 
one of workingmen. At the close: 

A small group of leaders among the men bade 
me thrice welcome in the name of all there. 
They surprised me by saying: **‘We understand 
you perfectly. We in this group served an appren- 
ticeship in Paris, and we have seen and know 
for ourselves the truth of what you say. We 
have said to each other that it would he the 
death-knell of the moral life of England were 
she to copy France in this matter.” 

The movement spread rapidly, with 
Mrs. Butler asits leader and inspirer. The 
best women in England, including Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Harriet Martineau and 
Mary Carpenter, united in a _ protest. 
Mr. Butler said in a private letter to his 
wife: ‘*I hope some church of the future 
will find room within its borders for such 
people as H. Martineau, Francis Newman, 
J.S. Mill and others. They are far too 
good to be left out in the cold.’ Meet- 
ings were held all over England, and Mrs. 
Butler crossed the Channel and initiated 
a movement for the repeal of the same 
laws in the various countries of Europe, 
preaching her crusade in three languages. 
‘The subject was a painful and terrible 
one to touch; but she was exceptionally 
fitted to deal with it. As a woman of 
rare purity and spirituality, and fervent 
love for the outcast women who were 
especially outraged by these laws, she 
proved to havea singular power to awaken 
the consciences and touch the hearts of 
her hearers. In some respects, there had 
been nothing like it since Jeanne d’ Are. 

Her husband and sons were in full sym- 
pathy with the work, and helped in it 
when they could. There was violent op- 
position and persecution. «It must have 
been a trial to any man to have his wife 
pelted with foul epithets by the news- 
papers, and sometimes with literal mud 
by the worst elements of the population ; 
but the hardest thing of all, to a husband 
aud wife so tenderly attached to each 
other, was the necessity of being so often 
separated. It is touching, in reading 
these letters, to see how keenly they felt 
each parting, and how happy they were 
whenever they could escape from their 
work and spend a few days together in 


will have the codperation of the Wesleyans, 





the country. One of her sisters wrote to 
him: 


If other people will not be husbands and wives 
in the future life, lam sure you two will. All 
these generous sacrifices aud separations will he 
rendered back to youin some del.ghtful union, | 
more than to other people. 


He wrote in answer: 


If anything could recommend Christianity 
to unbelievers, L think it would be the generous 
etfurts made by a Christian lady who has no 
personal wrongs of her own, who has a happy 
home, and is luved by all around her, and who, 
nevertheless, feels for and exerts berself on be- 
half of her suffering sisters in foreign lands. 
Thank you much for your sisterly affection and 
sympathy with both of us. It would indeed 
be a strange and monstrous thing if I did not 


something for the causé which she has so deeply 
at heart. 

Their devotion to an unpopular reform 
involved not merely persecution and the 
estrangement of frieuds, but solid pecuni- 
ary sacrifices. It cost Mr. Butler all his 
prospects of government preferment. To 
a friend who wrote indignantly in regard 
to his promotion being delayed for this 
reason, he answered, calmly, ‘‘It may be 
s0, but it does not matter.’’ And again he 
wrote: **Wemust be patient, and recollect 
how much worse it would be to be pro- 
moted to a place for which one is not fit 
than to miss the promotion one deserves.” 
He quietly renounced all such prospects, 
and wore his laborious harness as a school 
master for many years after he might nat- 
urally have expected an easy retirement. 
On holidays and in vacations, he took 
every Opportunity to be present at the 
social purity meetings, and to lend them 
the weight of his voice and influence. 
His speeches, as reported,are always calm, 
clear and strong. At one of the earliest 
of these meetings, where ministers of 
various denominations were assembled, 
he said : 


Great moral questions do away with all con- 
siderations of sect and religivus parties. 1 
rejoice to think that the clergy of the Established 
Church, if they will advocate this just cause, 





Baptists, Friends and other influential religious 
bodies. It used to be the boast of the Church of 
England that it was the “poor man’s church.” 
Let us, by our interest in this matter, show that 
ours is also the poor woman's church. 


At the annual Church Congress at Not- 
tingham, in 1872, he had obtained permis- 
sion to read a paper on **The Duty of the 
Church of England in Moral Questions.” 
The subject was treated with dignity and 
moderation, the language was carefully 
chosen, and it is hard to see, at this dis- 
tance of time, how exceptions could have 
been taken to his paper. 


A certain number of the clergy present, how- 
ever, had been carefully trained by evil advisers 
to consider the recent legislation as an excellent 
thing, and when an allusion was made to that 
point, a veritable tumult arose. We had heard, 
many times before, rude and éefiant cries, and 
noisy opposition at crowded meetings, but never 
so deep and angry a howl as now arose from the 
throats of a portion of the clergy of the National 
Church. These were not the majoritv, as we 
afterwards learned by the crowd of clergymen 
who followed us in the street to offer sympathy, 
to express shame, and tp beg that they might 
not be reckoned among those who could not bear 
to hear the truth; but the minority, many of 
them being young men of ‘good families,”’ put 
into the Church from motives not the highest, 
were the noisiest, and prevailed. I recall vividly 
my husband’s attitude while the tumult was 
prolonged. He continued to stand upright, his 
paper in his hand, and his expression one of 
firmness and gentleness combined. Inwardly, 
I can imagine he recognized tne humorous 
aspect of this burst of wrath, for he was very 
quick in discerning any humorous element in 
the vagaries of human beings. 


The presiding officer, though himself in 
sympathy with Mr. Butler's views, finally 
requested him to give up the effort to con- 
tinue his paper. He bowed to the deci- 
sion of the chair, but he afterwards pub- 
lished the paper in full, accompanying it 
with a spirited letter. 

Of an address given by him at a great 

meeting in Berne, Mrs. Butler wrote to 
her sister : 
_ He spoke clearly and weil, with his character- 
istic moderation and gentleness. The people 
seemed impressed by what he said about women. 
He expressed beautifully the conviction that 
men should be ready, not only to hold women 
as th ir equals, but to let those of recognized 
experience and goodness he at times their guides 
in moral and spiritual matters; for if not, they 
were putting from them one of the best gifts of 
God, and the light which God had sent them— 
alight without which the great question of a purer 
national life would never be successfully solved. 
He said all this in his calm and gentle manner, 
his hand on my chair, and standing over me 
like a guardian angel. They saw in his man- 
ner a noble honesty and humility, which does 
not particularly characterize men of the German 
race in their relations to women. Many of the 
ladies had tears in their eves, and there was the 
faintest murmur of sympathy and approbation. 
fhe Swiss seldom applaud. 

There is a thrilling description of the 
scene in Parliament, when, after seven- 
teen years’ agitation, the obnoxious laws 
were at last repealed. Mrs. Butler notes 
that, after one of the previous unsuccess. 
ful attempts to repeal them, Mr. Henley, 
one of the oldest and most respected 
members of Parliament, voted for woman 
suffrage, to which, up to that time, he 
had been opposed. 

He told me that the experience he had now had 
of the injustice which Parliament (not exclud- 
ing the good men in Parliament) is capable of 
inflicting on women, had convinced him that 
women must labor for and obtain direet repre- 
sentation on equal terms with men. 

Mr. Butler’s health becoming impaired, 
he resigned his position as principal of 
Liverpool College, which had attained a 
high plane of scholarship and efficieney 
under his administration. Soon after, he 
was appointed a Canon of Winchester 
and for the rest of his life the home of the 
family was close by the beautiful old 
Cathedral. 

Mrs. Butler speaks of his kindness of 
heart, and of the way in which children 
and animals were attracted to him. 

Our dogs would hardly look at any of us if be 
was present. I have seen little girls, strangers 
to hin, run to him in the road, and, looking up 
into his face, eagerly impart to him some child- 
ish confidence. Babies whom he christened 
seemed to feel safe with him. Being pillowed 
on his arm induced composure and sleep, even 


| if they bad been fractious a moment before. 


It was the same during their travels 
abroad: 


Every Swiss peasant keeps a cat. We were 


| often amused to see these Swiss cats leave their 


hunting of mice and lizards in the meadows, 
and run to the foot-path which we were tread- 
ing, making straight for this lover of animals, 
and rubbing themselves, tails erect, against his 
ankles. 

He was fond of gunning, and was a dead 
shot; but he was careful always to kill 
the bird instantly, and not wound it and 
leave it to suffer. 

His sons inherited their father’s out- 
door tastes, and the whole family de- 
lighted in country excursions. Some of 
the most charming parts of the book are 
the accounts of their travels, and the 
vivid descriptions of scenery. 

Apart from its historical interest, this 
volume of ‘‘Recoilections” is a most beau- 
tiful love-story. It depicts a singularly 
perfect marriage. It is shown by dozens 
of exquisite touches in these familiar let- 
ters, extending over many years. To 
those who had known only the public 
work of the Butlers, it is as though the 
dark side of the moon had now been 
turned to us, and we found it “like the 
watered vale of Tempe.” Im the early days 
of their engagement, while telling her 
how happy her letters made him, he still 


re. 
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urged her not to write except when she 
really felt like it. She says: 

It indicates, in some faint degree, his just and 
unselfish view of what the marriage relation 
should be: namely, a perfectly equal union, 
with absolute freedom on both sides for personal 
initiative in thought and action, and for indi- 
vidual development. 

She asks him to advise her as to her 
conduct. He tells her she is better fitted 
to direct her own course, guided by the 
spirit of God. In after years, when her 
religious faith was temporarily shaken by 
the frightful crimes and cruelties that 
came to her knowledge in connection 
with her public work, he brought her 
back to peace without ‘preaching at”’ her. 

Few possessed such patience as he had, such 
long-suffering, such a power of silent waiting, 
such a dignified reserve, and such a strong re- 
spect for individuality as to forbid all probing 
of inner wounds, or questioning of motive or 
action, even in the case of one so near to him as 
myself. . . . He very seldom gave me direct per- 
sonal advice or warning. He simply stood there 
before me in the light of God, truthful, upright, 
single-minded, and all that had been distorted 
or wrong in me was rebuked by that attitude 
alone. . . . My soul bowed in reverence before 
him, although he never could bear any outward 
expression of that reverence. It seemed to hurt 
him. 

He bore with characteristic patience 
and fortitude the sufferings of the long 
and tedious illness that terminated his 
life. His wife says: 

Just before the erd, appearing to feel that he 
was starting on a long journey, he turned his 
head to me and tovok my hand, and said rather 
anxiously, ‘*You will go with me, beloved, will 
you not? You will go with me?” The appeal 
went to my heart. 1 saw his mind wandered a 
little. I answered without hesitation, ‘Yes, I 
will! I will go with you.”’ For I knew that 
my heart would follow him whither he was go- 
ing, and would dwell with him there. 

Mrs. Butler says: ‘In visiting some 
great picture gallery, and passing along 
amidst portraits innumerable of great 
men—of kings, statesmen, discoverers, 
authors or poets—I have sometimes been 
attracted above all by a portrait without 
a name, or without the interest attaching 
to it of any recorded great exploit, but 
which nevertheless interests for its own 
sake. Something looks forth from those 
eyes—something of purity, of sincerity, 
of goodness—which draws the beholder to 
go back again and again to that portrait, 
and which gives it a lasting place in the 
memory long after many other likenesses 
of earth’s heroes are more or less forgot- 
ten.” It is an impression like this that 
the portrait of George Butler leaves upon 
the mind of the reader. 
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CONGRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
WOMEN, 


The World's Congress of Representa- | 
tive Women, to be held in Chicago, May | 


15—22, will be divided into seven general 


divisions: Education, Industry, Art and | 
Charity. | 


Literature, Philanthropy and 
Moral and Social Reform, Religion, Civil 
Law and Government. 

General Congresses on each of the fore- 
going subjects are provided for in the 
great scheme of Congresses under the 
management of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, but these will not duplicate 
the work of the Woman's Congress. 

In each of the general Congresses, 
women will participate and will take part 
in discussing these general subjects. 

In the World’s Congress of Representa- 
tive Women, these topics will be viewed 
from a different standpoint, the object 
being to discuss, not the subject per se, but 
the relation of the women of the world 
to the subject. For example, in the 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, under the subject of education, 
it is not desired that pedagogy as a 
science shall be discussed, but papers of 
two kinds will be presented. First, reports 
from each county, showing the history of 
woman’s progress in that country in edu- 
cation, her present educational opportuni- 
ties, and the aims of educational leaders, 
in that country; second, addresses on the 
general subject of women in education. 

It is intended that this Congress shall 
in a peculiar sense be a Memorial Congress, 
and that the reports presented in it sha’l 
chronicle the progress of woman since the 
discovery of this continent in 1492. 

Seven rooms in the Art Palace will be 
set aside for the use of the seven general 
departments into which the work of the 
Congress isdivided. This will make pro- 
vision for a constant series of informal 
conferences, which will enable women 
engaged in the same work to become ac- 
quainted with one another; and also with 
the various methods by which the work is 
prosecuted in different parts of the world. 

Each of the associations represented 
on the Advisory Council of this Congress 
may, upon request, have the use of one 
room in the Art Palace for one day during 
the Congress week, for holding an inde- 
pendent meeting of its own, and may 
arrange its own programme. 

Two rooms will be exclusively devoted, 
during the whole week, to meetings in 
which reports of foreign work will be pre- 
sented and discussed. 

Two general addresses will be made at 
each publie session, each address to be fol- 
lowed by a discussion, in which speakers 


will be limited to five minutes. Those 
wishing to participate in the discussions 
are asked to send their names to the sec- 
retary of this committee (Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, Edgewater, Chicago), spe- 
cifying the subject on the programme 
which they desire to discuss. 

In the following programme, the names 
of speakers are not given, as changes in 
these must be expected; but the list of 
subjects may be considered official and 
definite. 


PROGRAMME. 
Mownpay, May 15, 1893. 
10 A.M. 

Formal Opening of the Congress. 

Addresses of Welcome. 

Introduction of Foreign Delegations, and Re- 
sponses on behalf of their Respective Coun- 
tries. 

S P.M. 

| Continuation of the Morning’s Work, in the 
Further [Introduction of Foreign Delegations, 
and Responses on behalf of their Respective 
Countries. 

Tvespay, May 16, 1893. 
10 A.M. 
The Civil and Social Evolution of Woman. 
The Administrative Ability of Woman. 
Ss P.M. 

Woman the New Factor in Economics. 

The Industrial Position of Woman in Germany. 

The Industrial Position of Woman in France. 

Wepnespay, May 17, 1893. 
10 A.M. 
The Ethics of Dress. 
Woman on the Stage and in the Pulpit. 
Ss P.M. 
The New Womanhood of Italy. 
Our Debt to Zurich and to Brussels. 
Tuvurspay, May 18, 1893. 
10 A.M. 
Woman as a Financier. 
Woman in Municipal Government. 
s P.M. 
The Light in the East. 
The Political Future of Woman. 
Fripay, May 19, 1893. 
10 A.M. 
Woman's War for Peace. 
Woman as a Social Leader. 
Ss P.M. 

The Professions and Trades underlying the 
Home. 

Wonian in Science. 

SaTURDAY, May 20, 1893. 
10 A.M. 

The two sessions of this day will be devoted to 
the Presentation of the Work of Women in 
organizations. 

Organization among Women considered in re- 
spect: 

; a. To Religion. 
6. To Philanthropy. 
c. To Education. 
d. ‘To Moral Reform. 
e. ‘To Political Liberty. 

The Economy of Woman's Forces through 
Organization :—The final step. 

Sunpay, May 21, 1893. 
10 A.M. 

Religious Service entirely conducted by Women 
ordained as Ministers. 

In this service every denomination which has 
admitted women to the ministry will be 
senied. 





s P.M. 
Sacred Concert, including only music com- 
posed and rendered by women. 
CLOSING ADDRESS. 


The Influence of the Columbian Exposition in 
the Development of Women. 





+o 
GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Edna Lyall, author of the popular 
stories, ‘‘Donovan,” ‘*We Two,” ete., has 
written a new novel, entitled ‘“‘To Right 
the Wrong,” which has begun to appear 
serially in Harper's Bazar. ‘ 

The Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Toledo, O., is about to start a 
paper called Our Young Woman. Miss 
Emily Jefferson is the business manager. 
The Association has 500 members. 

The business of the Philadelphia Ex- 
change for Woman's Work during the 
past year amounted to $24,570.48. 

The English Horticultural College re- 
ports that several applications have been 
received for women as head gardeners, 
and one for a woman to take entire charge 
of conservatories and green-houses. ‘The 
students are trained in all branches of 
fruit, vegetable and flower culture, are 
taught how to put up jam and fruit juices, 
and the science of canning, crystallizing 
and evaporating fruit. ‘The course also 
includes botany, chemistry, horticulture, 
bookkeeping and physics. 

Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, during the past 
year, has instituted school savings banks 
in thirty-four public schools representing 
over 5,000 pupils, who have to their per- 
sonal bank credit $3,174.74. This does 
not include Girard College and other in- 
stitutions, not under the public school 
system, which have adopted this popular 
and simple method of teaching thrift. 
onsale 
PITH AND POINT. 


Purity is not blank ignorance, but a 
great insight.—Englishwoman’s Review. 

Cultivate not only the corn fields of 
| your mind, but the pleasure grounds also. 
| — Whately. 

We feel the thing we ought to be, beat- 
| ing beneath the thing we are.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

There lies no nobility, no dignity in evil 
retort of any kind; evil is evil when re- 
turned as much as when given.—George 
Macdonald. 

Sorrows are often like clouds, which, 
though black when they are passing over 
us, when they are past become as if they 
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with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 

















were the garments of God, thrown off in 
purple and gold along the sky.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DOLLY’S JUMBLES. 


eating them was the pleasure of seeing 
Sarah make them. 

Her mamma left her one morning, while 
she went to call on a sick neighbor. Dolly 
did not know what to do with herself. 
She would like to watch Sarah in the 
kitchen. She knew she was always wel- 
come when Sarah was good-natured ; but 
sometimes Sarah was cross and then Dolly 
had to keep out of her way. 

She went quietly to the kitchen door 
and looked in, but no Sarah was to be 
seen. ‘There was a hot fire in the range, 
and on the cooking table were boxes and 
packages. Dolly knew what it meant. 
She caught sight of a basin and mixing- 
spoon; and standing on tip-toes she saw 
a mixture that made her blue eyes 
sparkle. 

‘*Sarah’s making jumbles, I do believe. 
She never puts in sugar enough, and I am 
just going to,” she said, climbing into a 
chair and tugging at the cover of a large 
wooden box. ‘There were two boxes 
just alike, standing side by side, with 
black letters on the outside; but Dolly 
was only five, and could not read. 

She dipped up a cupful, and turned it 
into the basin. It made her little arm 
ache to stir it all in, but she kept at it till 
all the sugar was hidden in the dough. 
Then she sat down to wait for Sarah. 
She came in a moment with a pan of 
green peas. Seeing Dolly so quietly 
seated, she praised her for not touching 
anything, and promised her one of the 
first jumbles she cooked. Dolly did not 
feel very comfortable, but she said noth- 
ng. She watched Sarah’s quick fingers 
mix, and mould, and cut the dough. 

‘*Now, Dolly, this is yours,” she said, 
cutting out a pretty shaped leaf, and 
sprinkling it freely with sugar. 

Dolly soon had her jumble in a napkin 
waiting for it to cool. As soon as she 
could she took a large bite. Oh, dear, 
what was the matter? 

She spit, and sputtered, and made such 
a face that Sarah thought she must have 
burned her mouth. 

**You foolish child! 
wait till it had cooled?” 


Why didn’t you 


just awful. I guess I put in too much 
sugar ;”’ and Dolly began to cry. 

Sarah took the jumble, broke off a 
piece, and tasted it. It was her turn now 
to make a wry face; and it was a very 
cross Sarah who sent Dolly out of the 
room. 

Dolly had used a cup of salt to sweeten 
her jumbles. — Lizzie May Sherwood, in 
Our Little Ones. 








Dolly was fond of jumbles; and next to | 

















COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 
Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
To know all! about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 








A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the | 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing | 
the papers written by her 





| 
| 
| 
| 


under government | 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning | 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to | 


Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the | 





book is not yet out. 


FLORIDA, | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 

Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 














FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Oct. 10, 1892. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNC- 
TION and the West, 8.10 A.M. accommodation, and 
300 y- M. express, sleeping cars for Chicago and St. 
ouls, 

For Usion Square and SomERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, 11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 500, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH. 8.50, 10.10, 
11 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4,00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 


For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 6.45, 7.15, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.15 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and Fitcusuna, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.00 P. M, 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.15 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


Ferris’ 


Good 











Beat for Health, Eco-{/ 
nomy aod Beauty. | 





Borrons at front iz- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 


oles--won'l wear out, 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infante to Adults. 


Send for illustrated 
circular to 


(ea ; 
FERRIS BROS. , si: Broadway, New York 
For Sale by ALL LEADINC RETAILERS, 


bh TRADE MARK. 4 




















Major's Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 


**Tt didn’t burn, Sarah; but oh, it tastes For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 


meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster aronmpanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, ete. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 WilliamssSt.,New York City 





East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 
References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


ton Highlands. 
Charles 8S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HvutcHins STEUART. 
Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the ousten Cotten Exchange and 
Seusher @ 


‘ce, 








Real Estate Exch and © cial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 








8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. | equals it in point of excellence and durability, 


send for circulars, samples of fabrics, ‘ist 


| measurements, and price list. 





BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epynan D. Cueney, With portrait and half.tone 
illustrations of the seulptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making the book 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry material 
that makes up a great part of so many biographies. 
eum ye a is aes A acupuas of the ife and 

orks © e sculptor, but a sketch of th 
politically and artistically.— Bcston Times. — 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By EvizaseTa Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliabl 
author gives in this book the results of nearly pe 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfare of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 

SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 

REVELATION 

By Rev. F, M. Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most 
hensive indictment of our present system of business 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nomies less than a radical change in 
we segeheds which have hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown, With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Lite. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 

wp on mauanet patneuse in front of 7 and 
ell envy me, for ” 

pad Ly y ‘0 ave read it twice tisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted te 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, ie 
ee prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,—containing all 
the minute detalis of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
oan J. Semis noes _—— is essential to a 
y o! @ prine 8, rules 
parliamentary aw. - ee 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association, 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1lUl.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women's Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffale, 
The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Youny Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway and st landings. 
HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 














PRINTING 


In any quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any class or style of 





rinting. 
REMOVED {: 2.2m. bs & co. 
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Letters containing remittances and colating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his pa, er discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or Whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


Although the School Bill was defeated, suffrage 
sentiment in the State is not on the decline. A 
greater effort will be put forth the coming year 
than ever before, and the officers of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association take pleasure in 
announcing that the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
this organization will be held in the Opera 
House, Delaware, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, May 9, 10, and 1l. 

An executive meeting of the delegates will be 
held Tuesday afternoon, at 4.30. The subse 
quent meetings will be open to the public. 

The auxiliary Societies are earnestly requested 
to send their full quota of delegates. They are 
entitled to three delegates by virtue of being 
auxiliary, in addition to one for every twenty- 
five members, or fraction thereof. Fraternal 
delegates from organized bodies of women will 
be cordially welcomed, and accorded every 
privilege of the convention, except that of 
voting. Any town where no suffrage society 
exists is invited to send one delegate, to whom 
will be extended the same privileges as to the 
fraternal delegates. All persons interested in 
woman suffrage will be heartily welcomed, 
although they do not come in the capacity of 
delegates. 

An admission fee of ten cents will be charged 
for the evening addresses. The day sessions are 
free. Eminent speakers will be present: Susan 
B. Anthony, Ruth G. Havens, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and others. 

It is hoped the attendance from all parts of 
the State will be large. The vote on the School 
Bill indicated that a great deal of suffrage senti- 
ment exists in the southern part of the State, 
and as Delaware is of easy access from those 
counties, a full representation is expected. 

Delegates and visitors wishing entertainment 
are requested to address Mrs. M. A. Mitchell, 
114 West Winter Street, Delaware, O. 

Reduced rates have been secured from all 
parts of the State to Delaware. The purchasers 
of tickets will pay the regular fare one way, and 
request the agent to fill out a certificate of 
purchase, which will be countersigned at Dela- 
ware by Rosa L. Segur, Wednesday, May 10, 
certifying that the holder has been in regular 
attendance upon the convention. Reduction 
will be made on the return ticket, which will be 
granted only on certificates dated not more than 
three days before the convention assembles, and 
presented within three days after its adjourn- 
ment, Sundays not counted. 

It must be distinctly understood that no re- 
duction can be obtained unless as many as one 
hundred persons are in attendance who present 
railroad certificates properly signed. 

C. McCuLLovuGuH EVERHARD, President. 

Mantua H. ELWELL, Vice-President-at-Large. 

KATHARINE B. CLAYPULE, Recording Secretary. 





Evizanetu L. Foueer, Corresponding Sec'y. | 


Evizanetu Coit, Treasurer. 


+Or 
CO-OPERATIVE KITCHENS. 


Iuquiries have reached us from many 
directions in regard to the ‘'Co-operative 
Kitchen and Joint Food Supply” experi- 
ment lately started in PhiladeJphia. We 
have ourselves watched for news of it 
with great interest. as it has been reported 
in the Household department of the Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. The final outcome is 


given up. A correspondent of the Ledger, 
in a recent issue, said: 

‘The co-operative kitchen continues to 
maintain its existence, and it does so, not 
because it is riding on the wave of brilliant 
success, but in spite of vicissitudes that 
would have swamped most experiments. 
For it has not yet had a thoroughly com- 
petent management; its expenses have 
been greater than was justifiable, its ser- 
vice occasionally verging toward bad. It 
is interesting to inquire why it has sur- 
vived. Undoubtedly, the spirited mag- 
nanimity of the co-operating families goes 
far toward explaining its continuance. 
Also, experience reveals daily the practi- 
cability of the enterprise; the meals are 
often hot, often deliciously cooked, and, 
recently at least, they show a tendency to 
keep within the limit of expense—$3 per 
week for each person. Furthermore, the 
dark causes of continued effort may have 
light thrown upon them by considering 
what the alternative to the neighborhood 
kitchen would be; the ancient régime of 
the cook, the endless planning of meals, 
the burden of marketing.” 

Later, a Ledger correspondent says: 

**We closed because we could find no 
one whounderstood how to run the kitchen 
with a degree of comfort that would be 
satisfactory to us or to herself. She 
would be qualified in some directions, but 
deficient in others; and it is hopeless for 


| 


her to expect to gain the knowledge she 
lacks after she has undertaken the work. 
The fact that the applicants génerally 
thought they could do this, proved that 


they did not realize what the work was. 


“Our first manager had insuperable 
difficulties to overcome, but she, like the 
others, did not comprehend the propor- 
tions the work would assume, and she 
would tell you, I think, as she did us, that, 
had she realized what she was undertak- 
ing, she would not have accepted the 
position. I hear she is now investigat- 
ing the subject further, and I hope many 
women will do the same, and prepare 
themselves fully if another call comes. 

“They must understand marketing and 
cooking, the management of assistants, be 
able to estimate the cost per person, appre- 
ciate the difference between good and in- 
different cooking, and the economical use 
of materials. They must understand how 
to serve meals in such an attractive way 
that the instinctive objection to having 
the food sent a block or two will be over- 
come. They must understand how to 
arrange a menu so that the combination 
of dishes is suitable and attractive, and 
must be able to judge of the proper pro- 
portions to send to the different families. 

‘*We paid our manager $10 a week, in- 
cluding board, or $40 a month, including 
both room and board. ‘The first applicant 
fixed this price by offering to do the work 
if we would pay her that amount. All 
other applicants were entirely satisfied 
with the same salary. As our price was 
not advertised, the salary could hardly 
have stood in the way of our hearing from 
others fully qualified. Our first idea was 
to pay $600 a year. If our manager 
proved herself master of the undertaking 
and the kitchen increased its work, we 
would pay her more. Some of us now 
believe we could afford to pay double the 
salary if we found some one entirely com- 
petent to run a kitchen for thirty families 
successfully. 

‘We do not attempt to say that there 
are not women able to fill such a posi- 
tion. But they evidently are otherwise 
occupied, or do not want the work. 

“It may be interesting to your readers 
to know how much we paid the manager's 
assistants. The head cook received $8; 
the second cook, $5; a man to deliver, $6; 
a young girl who portioned out the meals 
for delivery, $3; a scullery maid, $2.50, 
the total, with manager’s salary, amount- 
ing to $34.50 per week. We employed 
this force while serving fourteen families. 

‘*‘We are still in the dark, hoping for 
light. But we have learned much— 
enough, I think, to pay us for our trials.’’ 

Despite the failure of repeated experi- 
ments in this direction, it is certain that a 
co-operative kitchen, bakery and laundry 
are among the good things which are to 
come for the relief of women, but which 
will still leave the individual home intact. 

The Philadelphia experiment has been 
one of the lessons in the preparatory 
school for the final result. L. 8. 


~2e, - = 
LOOK TO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


The power of the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the United States in mould- 
ing the thoughts and opinions of men is as 
all-pervasive and as imperceptible as the 
pressure of the atmosphere. ‘The advo- 


| cates of woman suffrage should be alive to 


| and more the luxury of a minority. 
that for the present the experiment is | 








the fact, and prompt to use this almost 
omnipotent agency for the promotion of 
their reform. More and more the reading 
of the masses is limited to the daily 
papers, while books are becoming more 
The 
Massachusetts Legislature would have 
been carried last month, and migbt have 
been carried any year since 1888, for 
municipal suffrage, if it could have had, 
in addition to the Boston Globe, Tran- 
script, Traveller, and Advertiser and Spring- 
field Republican, the active support of 
other widely circulated journals. Doubt- 
less the case is similar in several other 
States. 

It may be said that newspapers are 
representative of their readers, and that 
they only oppose woman suffrage in 
deference to the prevailing public senti- 
ment. But this is not altogether true. 
The Boston Daily Journal, for instance, 
in its ‘*friendly hostility,’ does not 
represent a majority of its constituency. 
When the Republican members of the 
House of Representatives have just voted 
94 to 45 for the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, I cannot doubt that such opposition 
lessens the popularity of that otherwise 
admirable Republican newspaper, or that 
its influence would be increased if it 
should resume that enlightened support of 
the measure which, first of Boston Repub- 
lican dailies, it gave editorially twenty 
years ago. 

The prosperity of newspapers is rarely 
caused by the popularity of the views 
they advocate. This was shown last 
November when Massachusetts gave 20,- 
000 majority for Harrison and protection, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Globe 








ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
NEW ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSE" "TS 
Woman Suffrage Associations. 


In view of the fact that the World's Congress of Representative Women will open at Chicago on 
May 15, and that this and otber notable gatherings there will demand the presence of many friends 
who usually attend our May Convention and Festival in Boston, it has been deemed advisable to 
hold these in the second instead of the last week of May, this year, both for the convenience of 
our own speakers, and for the purpose of securing the attendance of some of the eminent women 
who are coming from abroad as delegates to the Chicago Congress. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL 


Will, therefore, be held at 
Music Hall, Boston, Tuesday, May 9, 


Beginning at 5 P.M., and continuing through the evening. Doors open at 5 P.M.; Supper at 
5.45 P.M.; Speaking will begin at 7 o'clock. Positive announcements cannot be made till next 
week, but it is hoped that the 

HON. GEORGE F. HOAR WILL PRESIDE. 

He has written that it will give him great pleasure to do so, if no uxforeseen duties prevent. 

Of the foreign delegates to Chicagu, we can promise that our ever-welcome and beloved friend, 
MRS. LAURA ORMISTON CHANT, 
of London, will be with us, for the first time in three years, and the mere announcement will suffice 
to impress our friends with the importance of securing their Festival tickets promptly. We also 
hope for the presence of several other well-known ladies from abroad, on their way to Chicago, but 
are not yet atliberty to announce them. A fuller list of speakers wi!l be given next week. Among 
them will be CoL. T. W. Hiceinson (if possible) Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whom we always rely on hearing, with others whose faces and 
voices are less familiar on our platform. 
Music will be furnished by an Orchestra of Ladies. 
THE SUPPER TABLES 
will be thirty-six in number, and will be presided over, as usual, by well-known ladies, represent- 
ing different localities. A partial list is as follows: 

Boston: Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. E. ‘Trask Hill, Mrs. C. M. Burgess, Mrs. Clara K. Hill, Miss 
A. E. Clapp, Miss Lucia ‘I. Ames. South Boston: Mrs. Esther 8. Buland. East Boston: 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith. Winchester: Mrs. J. 8. Nowell. Chestnut Hill: Mrs. J. 8. 
Sawyer. Cambridge: Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. Dorchester: Mrs. F. W. G. May. 
Roxbury: Miss R. F. Oliver, Mrs. KE. L. Rexford. Somerville: Mrs. B. Pitman. Belmont: 
Mrs. Edward Whitney. Malden: Miss M. P. Wilson. Dedham: Mrs. J. H. Chadwick. 
Everett: Mrs. Bickford. West Newton: Mrs. Abby E. Davis, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 
Leagues in other towns wishing tables, or portions of tables, not yet assigned, should apply at once. 
The number of supper tickets is limited to nine hundred, and no more can be sold. 


Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 
Reserved Seats in First Baleony,50 Cents ; in Second Balcony, 25 Cents. 


Tickets are now for sale by Miss Wilde, Woman's JouRNAL Office, 3 Park Street, to whom prompt 
application should be made in person or by letter. 


The Annual Convention of the New England Woman Suffrage Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 








PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 


Tue Business MEETING will be held in the church parlors, or vestry, at 10 A. M. 


The afternoon 


and evening sessions will be held (at 3 and 7.30 P.M.) in the church. Speakers will be announced 


next week. 





A Reception To Mrs. Ormiston CHANT, and other guests, will be given at the Woman Suffrage 
Rooms, 3 Park Street, on Monday, May 8, from 3.30 to 5.30 P. M., to which all friends of the cause 


are cordially invited 
F. J. GARRISON, 
Lucy Stone, 


A. M. Loveer, 
Jupita W. Smiru, 


Auice S. BLACKWELL, 
Henry B. BLAcKWELL, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








and Herald, the most widely circulated 
papers in New England, were opposed to 
both. The overthrow of Republican 
supremacy and the election of President 
Cleveland were undoubtedly largely due 
to the attitude of the independent news- 
papers, but these newspapers exerted that 
power in consequence of their intellectual 
ability and business enterprise. Dr. Wil- 
liam Elder, of Philadelphia, himself an 
eminent journalist thirty years ago, used 
to say that a newspaper might advocate 
anything with impunity, if only its news 
and its business were thoroughly kept up. 
Tbe moral of the foregoing, for suffrag- 
ists, may be summed up in four words :— 
‘‘Look to the newspapers.” Ask them 
frequently to print, as news, brief ac- 
counts, plainly written, of what women 
are doing. Keep the agitation alive in 
the daily and weekly press of your town 
or city. Seek ye first the good will and 
support of the newspapers, and all things 
else will be added unto you. H. B. B. 


—+>—_—— 


THE REASON WHY. 

Mrs. Alice Lincoln, in another interest- 
ing letter to the committee on public in- 
stitutions in the Boston Transcript, thus 
explains the reason why the gift of rock- 
ing-chairs to the pauper women on Rains- 
ford Island was so contemptuously re- 
fused by the commissioners: 


I will not ask you, gentlemen, to con- 
sider the question why so many and 
various reasons are giveu for refusing to 
accept these chairs. I cannot ask you to 
fathom the reason for these subterfuges 
and prevarications. I will tell you the 
plain, unvarnished truth in regard to the 
chairs, and the reason the commissioners 
have for not accepting them. It is be- 
cause | have found out and have told the 
public that for years there have been 
gross wrongs in our city institutions; 
that evils exist to-day which would be 
quickly righted if the public knew of their 
existence. Because I and others are de- 
termined to have them righted, the com- 
missioners are Opposed to us, and have 
seen in this opportunity to refuse the 
chairs a short-sighted method of reveng- 
ing themselves for the things which have 
been said openly concerning the institu- 
tions of Boston. 


There is another and still more potent 
reason for Mrs. Lincoln’s inability to 
remedy official heartlessness and stupid- 
ity. She and her benevolent co-workers 
have no votes. If woman suffrage had 
become a law, the rocking-chairs would 
have been accepted with thanks. ‘The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib.” H. B. B. 
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The Farmers’ Friend, of Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., hasa good woman’s department, 
strongly flavored with suffrage. 





THE CALIFORNIA VETO. 


The following is the text of the Califor- 
nia school suftrage bill, which passed the 
Legislature by an even larger vote than 
was at first reported—31 to 6 in the Senate, 
42 to 27 in the House: 

An act to enfranchise the women citizens of 
this State, and prescribing their qualifications as 
electors. The people of the State of California, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. Every woman citizen of California 
(except those belonging to the classes prohibited 
from voting by Section 1 of Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution of the State of California), of the age of 
twenty-one and upwards, who can read and 
write the English language, shall be entitled to 
vote at every school election held in this State, 
and shall be eligible to any school office, provided 
that no vote shall be received from such woman 
citizen who has not conformed to the laws re- 
garding residence and registration of voters. 

Sec. 3. All Acts, and parts of Acts, in con- 
flict with this Act, are hereby repealed. 

This Act to take effect immediately. 

The following is the text of the Gover- 
nor’s veto: 

This bill is so unfortunately drawn as not to 
effect the object sought to be attained, that of 
allowing women to vote at elections of school 
officers. Under its terms, even if it could be held 
to be effective for any purpose, which is doubt- 
ful, there would be no way of affording women 
an Opportunity to vote for school officers without 
giving them the right and opportunity to vote 
for all other officers to be voted for at the same 


election, as under the Australian ballot sysiem 
they must be furnished with a ticket which, in 
every instance, would be for all officers to be 


elected; and they would be permitted to use the 
booths, wherein they would be unattended and 
unseen, and be enabled to vote for the entire list 
of officers if they so desired. Itis generally 
claimed by the advocates of this measure that it 
will be effective in its operation in every munici- 
pality except the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco; yet, according to the interpretation put 
upon it by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and by many able and impartial jurists, 
in whose opision | concur, it will be operative 
only in cities of less than 3,000 inhabitants. In 
this view the bill is clearly unconstitutional. 
While I am fully in accord with the purpose and 
intent of this measure, I am of the opinion that 
faulty and uncertain legislation of this charac- 
ter would but serve to defeat, or at least post- 
pone, the accomplishment of the object sought. 


An outsider will hardly be able to see 
how so many dangers and difficulties 
could be found lurking in so simple and 
apparently so straightforward a bill. The 
trouble was two-fold. The constitution 
of California says that ‘‘male citizens” 
shall vote, and therefore the Governor 
doubts whether the Legislature could 
enable female citizens to vote, under 
any circumstances. But twenty States 
have already given women school suf- 
frage; in every case but two it was done 
by act of Legislature, not by constitu- 
tional amendment; and the constitutions 
of all these twenty States* said that 
**male citizens” should vote. The courts, 
in every case where the matter was 
brought before them, have decided that 
the constitutional limitation ‘male” 
applies only to the offices named in the 
constitution, and that as school offices 





* Except Wyoming. 





are the creation of the Legislature, the 
Legislature may determine who shall 
vote for them. 

The second objection raised in California 
was that in many places the school 
officers are chosen at the same election 
with other officers; that the voting is by 
Australian ballot, and that the women 
might surreptitiously vote the whole 
ticket. In Illinois, where the Legislature 
extended school suffrage to women in 
1891, a similar objection was made. The 
courts decided that when the Legislature 
gave women a right to vote for school 
officers, and did not give them a right to 
vote for other officers, it implied that the 
women were to be furnished with the 
necessary facilities—i. e., a separate bal- 
lot containing the aames of school officers 
only, and a separate box into which the 
school ballots should be cast. This was 
a common-sense decision. In Boston and 
other Massachusetts cities, the school 
board are chosen at the municipal elec- 
tion, with all the other city officers, and 
the voting is done by Australian ballot. 
The women are supplied with a ballot 
containing the names of school officers 
only, and the school ballots are cast in 
a separate box. Thereisnotrouble about 
it. The women participate in the city 
election so far as it is a school election, 
and no farther. 

Great pressure was brought to bear 
upon Gov. Markham by the bad elements 
to induce him to veto the bill; and, in 
view of the flimsiness of the reasons as- 
signed by him, it is to be feared he suc- 
cumbed to that pressure. Nevertheless, 
great ignorance as to the judicial decisions 
regarding woman suffrage in other States 
prevails, even among lawyers who have 
not looked the matter up; and he may 
have sincerely believed that the bill was 
of doubtful constitutionality. But in that 
case, if he was really in sympathy with 
the measure, he should have signed it and 
let the Supreme Court decide upon its 
constitutionality. 

In all probability, the next Legislature 
will re-enact the law; but it is vexatious 
that one ignorant or weak-kneed Governor 
should be able to frustrate, for the time, 
all the hard work of so many earnest 
women, aided by so many generous men. 
He enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
being the only Governor who has ever 
vetoed a school suffrage bill. A. S. B. 


+> — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York City, APRIL 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Two days from this date, that is, on 
April 20, the Legislature of this State will 
adjourn. It is not at all likely that in the 
rush and hurry of the last hours of the 
session, any more of the pending bills 
of interest to women will pass. It is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to sum up 
the results of the winter. 

The first and most important event was 
the passage, early in the session, of the 
bill providing for the convening of the 
constitutional convention in 1894. In all 
respects the securing of the clause in this 
measure which gives women seats in that 
body is the greatest triumph ever obtained 
in this State, and those of us who have 
so long urged it have every reason to re- 


joice in the suecess. The provisions of the 


bill have been already stated, but it can- 
not be out of place to give them again. 
It provides: 

Section 2. The number of delegates to such 
convention shall be one hundred and seventy- 
five. One hundred and sixty-three of them 
shall be elected by Senate districts and shall be 
known as district delegates. Each Senate dis- 
trict shall be entitled to five district delegates. 
Fifteen delegates shall be elected for the State at 
large, and shall be known as delegates-at-large. 


Sec. 7. The electors may elect as a delegate 


any male or female citizen of this State above 
the age of twenty-one years. 

Never has so high an honor been paid to 
the women of any State (except Wyom- 
ing) as this. Never has there been such 
an opportunity to secure a swift and cer- 
tain victory. It will be seen that there 
are to be five delegates chosen in each 
Senate district, and that women may be 
elected in this way, and that there are to 
be fifteen delegates at large. Now any 
elector can vote for any fifteen he may 
chooes—say five Democrats, five Repub- 
licans, three Prohibitionsts and two 
women. He can pick out men and women 
for their merits or popularity, entirely 
irrespective of party, and vote for any 
fifteen who are in nomination. All over 
the State the women ought to be moving to 
secure the nomination of suitable women. 
Next summer we should nominate 
our own ticket of fifteen delegates at large, 
composed of men who favor our cause, irre- 
spective of party, and the leading women 
of our State. This great opportunity— 
the result of years of labor—should be 
used to the utmost, since, if we can 
elect women delegates to the convention 
to revise the Constitution, our cause will 
be won. 

The next success of the season is 
the passage of the bill making mothers 
and fathers joint guardians of their 
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children. A brief history of the legisla- 
tion on this point will be found interest- 
ing. Up to 1860 the old English common 
law prevailed here, and mothers had no 
rights in their children. In that year 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony appeared 





TOILET 
ARTICLES 


FOR SUMMER 
JOURNEYS. 


Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, sent in their decis- 
ion as follows: 

The $50 prize for the best essay from 
Smith College is awarded to Miss Blanche 


| C. Leggett, of the class of 1893. 


before the Legislature, and secured the | 


passage of a bill similar to the one re- 
cently enacted. By its provisions moth- 
ers had equal guardianship, and this 
measure remained in force eleven years. 
In 1871 the Tweed ring was in power, and 
to meet the special case of some friend of 
the great ‘‘Boss,” who wished to take her 
children from his wife, the infamous law 
was passed which has disgraced our 
statute books for twenty-two years. 

In 1883, your correspondent, in a speech 
before the Legislature, dwelt at some 
length on the cruel injustice of the exist- 
ing law, giving several instances of the 
wretchedness inflicted on women by being 
deprived of their children, One of the 
younger members of Assembly, Mr. 
Sprague, of New York, came to me after 
the hearing, which was ona woman suffrage 
bill, and said that while he could not sup- 
port that measure, he would see to it that 
the law of which I complained was 
amended. ‘You will find out,” he said, 
“that women do not need to vote; men 
are always ready to legislate in their be- 
half, and to do away with any wrong, 
when their attention is called to it.” He 
at once prepared a very good bill, giving 
mothers suitable powers in the care and 
disposition of their children, and the bill 
was referred to the judiciary committee. 
In a few weeks I went to Albany again, 
but Mr. Sprague, when he saw me in the 
Assembly Chamber, did not come forward 
to meet me. It even seemed as if he 
avoided me, so that at last I sent for him 
to ask the fate of the bill. With much 
reluctance he informed me that it had 
been killed in the judiciary committee. 
‘The members feared that there would 
be quarrels in families if mothers owned 
their children.” 

The agitation by no means ended there, 
however. Year after year, in going to 
the capital, this beneficent measure has 
been urged. This year the bill has been 
passed; but, so long as women have not 
the right to vote, by how uncertain a 
tenure do they hold even the dearest 
things on earth—their children! Just as 
the excellent law of 1860 was set aside, so 
may the law of 1893 be repealed. There 
is no security for us in any of our rights 
or liberties, until we elect those who 
frame the laws. 

The passage of the bill giving to the 
women of Syracuse the privilege of vot- 
ing for school trustees is a minor triumph, 
but well worth recording and rejoicing 
over. It is to be hoped that at thespring 
charter elections the women of that city 
will vote in large numbers. 

, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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THE THREE PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Boston, MAss., APRIL 15, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
The three judges of the Essays on 
Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Colonel T. W. Higginson, and 








The $50 prize for the best essay from 
Harvard Annex is awarded to Miss Mar- 
garet W. Noble, class of 1893. 

The $50 prize for the best essay from 
Wellesley College is awarded to Miss 
M. K. Conyngton, class of 1894. 

ELLEN B. DIETRICK. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Lucy Larcom. Another landmark of 
New England character and culture has 
been removed by the death of Miss Lar- 
com. “The Listener,” in the Boston 
Transcript, truly says: 


She was a true poet, writing songs 
which were not only good from the point 
of view of literary workmanship, but 
which are cherished by the people for the 
tenderness and wholesomeness of their 
sentiment. Sbe was a lettered and culti- 
vated woman, and never was anything 
else from the time she was a woman at 
all. Foreigners, and latter-day Bostoni- 
ans, find it bard to understand this, hear- 
ing that Lucy Larcom was an operative’ 
in a cotton mill for ten years in her early 
life. ‘They think of her as a sort of phe- 
nomenon vor abnormal development, like 
Robert Burns or Elihu Burritt, whereas 
there was nothing phenomenal in her cul- 
tivation, though there may have been in 
her genius. Pienty of people of promis- 
ing cultivation worked in factories, in the 
field or at the forge, in those haleyon 
early days of the present century. Not 
long since, the Listener saw a splendid 
coliection of daguerreotypes, taken from 
the time these pictures were first made, 
up to about the year 1855. ‘hey were 
chiefly of persons belonging to or in some 
way counected with one Vermont family. 
The portraits all showed remarkably tine 
and interesting faces—the faces, appar- 
ently, of persons of intelligence, cultiva- 
tion and spirit—as far as possible removed 
from the face of the smug Philistine of 
the present day; and, being somewhat 
familiar with the history of that period, 
the Listener was not astonished to learn 
that these people were all farmers, wagon- 
mukers, blacksmiths, or working men or 
women of some sort. There were musi- 
cians and poets among those high-spirited 
Yankee laborers, and their talk was of 
other things than bullocks and stock 
reports. 

Miss Larcom belonged to the genera- 
tion which produced such people, and 
was proud to belong to it. She was no 
monstrosity of cultivation springing from 
an ignorant race. ‘The New England 
country people of the first half of the 
century were superior in intelligence and 
cultivation —in real education—to the 
mercantile society of the present day. On 
fourteen hours of labor, and less than a 
dollar of wages a day, they maintained a 
better degree of cultivation than their 
children do with fine houses and plenty 
of money. You will find some relics of 
this sort of old-fashioned people in the 
country districts still; and if you go to 
them, fresh from the trials of preten- 
tious suburban society about Boston, you 
perceive that you have had a considerable 
lift in the world. What an enormous, 
prodigious, bewildering gain we made 
when we gave up our old, simple cultiva- 
tion, based on wit and wisdom. for one 
founded upon the dividends of shoddy 
mills, and shipped off our best native 
blood to Western farms and counting- 
houses, to make room for foreign opera- 
tives, in trying to ‘‘keep down” whom we 
spend our time! What awfully wise peo- 
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day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 








ple we were! We called the thing “‘pro- 
tection,” too. There has been nothing in 
history so dismally funny since the frogs 
elected the stork king to protect them. 


Some years ago, when a gentleman 
called upon Whittier, on his birthday, the 
poet told an interesting incident con- 
nected with Miss Larcom. 

She had been calling on him that fore- 
noon. While she was there, a very eflu- 
sive minister called to pay his respects. 
He recited selections from Whittier’s 
writings, and finally said: “But I think 
the most beautiful thing you have ever 
written was ‘Hannah Binding Shoes,’” 
and then proceeded to speak of it as one 
of the finest poems in the language. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Whittier, “I think myself 
it is a beautiful thing. I always admired 
it.” 

Thus encouraged, the minister recited 
several stanzas of the poem in a very 
dramatic manner. As he concluded, Whit- 
tier, motioning to Miss Larcom, said: 
‘*Allow me to introduce you to the author 
of that poem.” 

Whittier said, as he told the story after- 
ward, with a quiet laugh, *‘I never saw a 
man who so much desired to sink through 
the floor as did that minister.” 


equally a lady in kitchen, nursery, school- 
room, factory or literary circles, Miss 
Larcom was a survivor of the New Eng- 
land era of social equality, based upon 
plain living and high thinking. Let us 
hope that she was also a type of what may 
come again when humanity grows wiser. 
H. B. B. 
+2 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Gov. Markham is getting severely criti- 
cised by the California papers for vetoing 
the bill to grant school suffrage to 
women, after the Legislature had passed 
it by a large majority. He deserves it. 

The Housekeeper’s Weekly, of Philadel- 
phia, has changed hands. It will hence- 
forth be issued bi-weekly. Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery has become its general man- 
ager. She announces an attractive series 
of articles by prominent women. 

In the New York Legislature, the bill 
to allow women to vote in village elec- 
tions was defeated. The Springfield 
Republican says; 

The debate does not seem to have been 
quite so vulgar as some previous debates 
on these measures, but it was not credit- 
able. 

A familiar talk, illustrated by song, ad- 
vertised as ‘*‘An evening of Old English 
Ballads,” will be given at Chickering 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of May 5, , 
under the auspices of the Women’s Rest 
Tour Association. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Fanny L. Ames, Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman and other prominent women 
are interested in the undertaking, and it 
bids fair to be a social and financial suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington, M. D., is the 
author of a ‘*Foreign Mission Manual for 
Junior Auxiliaries or Young People’s 
Societies,” published by the Woman’s 
Boards of Missions, Bozton, Chicago and 
San Francisco. It is daintily gotten up, 
and contains much matter in small com- 
pass. The missionary ‘‘Covenant,”’ adopted 
three years ago by the Young Ladies’ 
Societies of the Women’s Board of the 
Interior, and now presented to the Junior 
auxiliaries for general adoption, forms 
the frontispiece, illuminated and _ illus- 
trated. Among the contents are: What 
has been Accomplished; The Raison 
detre of Woman’s Boards; Organization 
—What to Do; Pledge; Map; The Light- 
house Illustrated ; The Bridge Illustrated ; 
Statement of the Lighthouse; Statement 
of the Bridge; Statement of the Y. L. 
Department, W. B. Pacific; Builders’ 
Hymn; Covenant Hymn; Song of the 
Lighthouse; Constitution; By-Laws; 
Christian Endeavor, King’s Daughters, 
and Other Societies; Meetings; Method; 
A Simple Parliamentary Code; Plans of 
Study; Programmes; Topical Study; 
Some Questions Answered; The Model 
Meeting ; Suggestions; and, last but not 
least, a valuable list of publications re- 
lating to missionary work in the different 
countries. Every one interested in mis- 
sion work should have a copy of this 


A lady in the best sense of the word, | 
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good rooms neatly and nicely furnished 


parties of ladies can be found in the city, 


to a room, as desired, 


other guest in your place, 


remittances direct to 


Bath rooms on each floor. 


NO BAR. 
No more delightful or convenient stopping place for families, mothers with small children, or select, 
Among the first to list their names on our books was Mrs 
Helen M, Gougar, the well kaown W, C, T, U, lecturer and writer. 

Rooms for one week or more can now be secured at $3.00 per day per room, One, two, or three persons 
Payments, $3.00 when securing room, one-half of the remainder upon notification 
of date of using; balance on arrival, Notice of arrival should be given thirty days in advance, in order that 

there may be no confusion in the assignment of rooms, Make dates when securing your rooms if possible, 

If, for any reason, you cannot come at the date you first name, or, for any reason, you wish to change 
it, you can do so by giving 15 days’ notice previous to first date, and later date madé—or you can send any 


4a Muke your remittances in Chicago or New York drafts. 
you receipt as soon as your remittance arrives, also credit you with same on our books, and the receipt 
will be good for its equivalent in lodgings when presented, Make all drafts payable to and make all 


The Menoken, 


5415 te 5421 Cottage Grove Ay. 
(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 





Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of che Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to -he several entrances 
tothe Fair. Accessible to city by cable and elevated 
railroads, five cents fare. Ten minutes’ walk to 
Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and 
tive minutes by cable. 

Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, 
Convenient restaurant facilities, 


DON’T send home checks. We will send 


L. J. LANPHERE, 211 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO, ILL. 


REFERENCES :—CoL, W, G, BENTLEY, Vice-Pres, Columbia National Bank, Chicago; Hon, THos, 
B. BRYAN, Vice-Pres, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago; DAvip B, CONKLIN, Artist, 28 New 
York Ave,, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eprrons Woman's Journal 








PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 





TERMS REASONABLE. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 
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paices movenate AND §O.0O0O0 MADE 
AND IN USE. 


(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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EVERY INSTRUMENT 
FULLY WARRANTED, 


92 Fifth Ave., New York. 


218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





STREET 


HOLLIS teatre 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 





BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 24. 


Bronson Howard's New Comedy Drama, 


‘“Aristocracy.. 


Complete Original Cast aud Production, 
(FROM PALMER’S THEATRE, NEW YORK.) 


and CHAs. 
Wed. 


Management of AL. HAYMAN ‘ 
FrRoHMAN. Evenings at 7.45 precisely. 
and Sat. Matinees at 2. 





~ GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager. 





ONE WEEK, COMMENCING 
MONDAY, APRIL 24, 


Rameaay Morris’ Comedy Company 
In the Tremendous Laughing Success, 


JOSEPH. 


Over 900 Nights in Paris. 
Company includes Mr. John Glendinning, Mr. 
George Giddens, Mr. Harry Gynette, Mr. Jameson 
Lee Finney, Mr. Reub Fax, Mr. William Multon, 
Miss Elsie De Wolfe, Mrs. E.J. Phillips, Miss Mary 
Penfield, Miss Helen Stockwell. 
Joun J. COLLINS, Business Manager. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manages. 
Evenings at 8. 








Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 





BUT FIVE WEEKS MORE TO SEE 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Now in its 20th Week. 


Seats may be secured for the remaining perform- 
ances. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manager 


WEEK COMMENCING APRIL 24. 
THE BIG SCENIC SUCCESS, 


The Stowaway. 











‘*Manual.” 


Evenings at8. Matinees, Wed.and Sat. at 2. 
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Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
SPRING. 


BY ANNA GARDNER. 








Sweet Spring, instinct with teeming life, 
Renaissance of the year, 

With bursting leaves, unfolding buds, 
And balmy breath, draws near! 


The crocus and the daffodil 
Beneath the snow-bound earth 
Awaited patiently and long 
The advent of their birth. 


They lift on high their flower-crowned heads, 
Fair leaders of the train— 

The proud procession of the flowers 
That through the seasons reign. 


We follow Flora’s gentle step 
In the deep woodlands set, 
Where creeps the lovely arbutus, 
Where hides the violet. 


The folded petals of the rose, 
The pink and lily fair, 

Awaiting their perfected hour, 
Hold perfumes sweet and rare. 


A gospel we may trace in flowers 
By lessons ever new ; 

Where'er they gem the broad-spread land, 
Divinity sbines through. 


All Nature is instinct with life, 
God's spirit flames through sense ; 

And the bright blossoms every where 
Reveal Omnipotence. 

Nantucket, Mass. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Never tempest lashed the wave 
But to leave it fresher calm ; 
Never weapon scarred the brave 
But their blood did purchase balm. 
God hath writ on high 
Such a victory 
As uplifts the nation with its psalm. 


a> 
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PATIENCE, 





BY ESTELLE HOLLISTER WILSON. 


Sometime, somewhere, sweetheart, 
All will be made plain— 

Why evil came of what seemed good, 
Why our loss was gain ; 

Why the prize we fought to win 
Another won in play ; 

Why the grief we hoped to miss 
Met us in the way. 

All the things mysterious, 
The cross, the chastening rod, 

We shall know the meaning, dear, 
Among the Hills of God. 


Among the Hills of God, sweetheart, 
Where we shall soon abide, 
How we shal! smile at all past doubts, 
Wandering side by side! 
How short, amid eternal joys, 
Will seem this life of care! 
Ah! we shall find its meaning out 
Sometime, somewhere. 
—Faith and Works. 
te! 


HOW RACHEL WAS CURED. 


A True Story. 











BY HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 


‘A case of nervous prostration,” said 
Rachel’s physician. ‘You need complete 
rest. Shut yourself away for several 
hours each day, even from your family. 
Every noise that reaches your ear arouses 
the brain and helps the insomnia.” 

**T cannot be shut away !” cried Rachel ; 
‘not for half an hour without a tap on 
my door.” 

‘*Let them tap!” 

Rachel replied, in a slow, weary way: 
‘‘But my brain arouses to know the rea- 
son. There is no rest for the mother of 
six children. Lately baby sleeps in the 
daytime only ; that gives me time to work, 
but”— 

‘‘Let your housekeepirg go!” 

‘*Tt isn’t the housekeepiug—I am beyond 
fretting over broken china dishes or accu- 
mulation of crusts—it is the children.” 

‘Leave them witha relative,” suggested 
the doctor, who was also an old friend. 
‘*Your mother and Ruth have leisure; it 
would bea pleasing occupation for them.” 

Rachel's pale cheek flushed. She spoke 
doubtfully: ‘‘Mother has brought up one 
family, and Ruth’s nerves are delicate.” 

“Delicate fiddlesticks!” ejaculated the 
doctor. ‘You must haverest.” Sudden- 
ly he shot a keen glance at Rachel and 
added : ** You can take your choice,madam, 
between leaving your children for a season 
now, or keeping on in your suicidal course 
for a few months and giving them forever 
to some other woman to bring up.” 

He noted the effect of this alternative 
with grim satisfaction. 

Rachel left the office without reply, feel- 
ing too nervous to speak. Sadly she 
crossed the home threshold, and received 
the greetings of her lively band. Like 
fair flowers they clustered about her, but, 
unlike blossoms, they had voices, and now 
were all chattering at once. This was 
usually a sweet din to the mother’s ears, 
but of late it had been torture. She found 
it difficult to answer questions and settle 
disputes with womanly patience. It had 
been her ideal to be enveloped in a holy, 


” 


desire to thrust her aahie from her 
with savage blows. It seemed to Rachel 
that this was the beginning of insanity. 
Thedoctor called it ‘nervous prostration.” 
Rachel's thoughts dwelt upon the prob- 
lem of rest that night as she hushed the 
baby’s cries that others might sleep. 
When that was done, she did not retire, 
but sat by the moonlit window, querying 
how she could enter upon the prescribed 
course. In the silence came a plan so 
sudden that it seemed heaven-born. It 
was then the early dawn. Rachel softly 
began her household tasks, and as soon as 
the rest of the world was awake, sent to 
ask her sister Ruth if she would keep 
house that day while she went to the city. 
Ruth came back with the little messenger. 
**[ feel dreadfully indolent,” she said, 
“but I suppose I must do something for 
suffering humanity. Don’t buy the city 
out, sister.” 

Rachel did not reply, or disclose the 
fact that her shopping bag carried more 
that it would bring: a dainty lunch and a 
cup of bouillon in a flask. She kissed 
each little face so gravely that Ruth said, 
“One would think you were going ona 
mission !” 

**So Lam,” replied Rachel, with a smile 
that verged on tears. She did not explain 
that it was a mission to her own self. 

About eight o’clock Rachel entered a 
quiet city street, rang a doorbell and 
asked to be shown to ‘Miss Clarke’s 
room.”’ Miss Clarke was just ready to go 
to her daily occupation, but stopped 
for a friendly greeting. 

‘Can you stay five minutes?” asked Ra- 
chel, sinking into the nearest chair. 

“Ten, if you like, my dear woman!” 
said Miss Clarke, heartily. ‘“‘But what 
does ail you? You are thin, and your 
hands shake. I wish I had the whole day 
to give you.” 

“This room would be the best gift just 
now,” said Rachel, with a nervous cough. 
“That is what | came in for.” 

She repeated the doctor's words, and 
unfolded her plan. It was to rest in Miss 
Clarke’s room two daysin the week, from 
nine to six. During these hours it was 
empty, as her friend lunched down town. 

“Of course you are welcome,” said Miss 
Clarke. Rachel also obtained her reluc- 
tant consent to sharing its rental. This 
amounted to twenty-five cents each day. 

After Miss Clarke had gone, Rachel 
took a sponge bath, darkened the room, 
and went to bed as if forthe night. There 
was no tap at the door, no baby’s cry, 
nothing in the building for which she was 
responsible; she could surrender herself 
to rest. In less than an hour came sleep, 
that angel of healing, and the worn mother 
had forgotten care. Once she roused 
enough to know that she was actually 
resting, and lay enjoying the delicious 
indolence till she slept again. The busy 
city hastened hither and thither; truck 
and carriage rolled through the street; 
in the basement dining-room people ate 
and went their ways; still Rachel lay in 
that sweet, health - giving, dreamless 
sleep. 

Just before tea, Rachel appeared to her 
flock. ‘There was a joyous rush for her 
arms, a renewal of the old, sweet din. 
With gratitude Ruchel noted that each 
voice was not a blow on bare nerves, that 
she could listen and respond with some- 
thiog of her own graciousness. 

Twice every week for three months she 
went into her retreat and came back 
strengthened. She believes that she has 
disvovered a cure for overtaxed mothers, 
one that costs little money, time or dis- 
arrangement of household affairs. Re- 
newed health makes the joys of wifehood 
and motherhood so keen she rejoices daily 
that she was led to leave her little ones 
‘*for a season,” and not to ‘give them for- 
ever to some other woman to bring up.” — 

Congregationalist. 
or 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AT BALTIMORE. 


The demand for trained instructors in 
the Swedish gymnastics has brought the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore many appli- 
cations for normal instruction in the sys- 
tem as used in its gymnasium. A normal 
course has been arranged, and will begin 
next October. 

The gymnasium of the Woman's College 
is unsurpassed in its equipment. It was 
built upon plans carefully matured by 
consultation with eminent American and 
European authorities, and contains, in 
addition to the usual furniture of a gym- 
nasium, a set of Zander machines for par- 
ticular movements in mechanical thera- 
peutics. It is alsoequipped with measur- 
ing instruments, running track, baths of 
all kinds, and a capacious swimming pool. 

The course will be under the direction 
of Mary V. Mitchell, M. D., Director of 
the Gymnasium and Professor of Human 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene in the 
Woman's College. Doctor Mitchell ob- 
tained her diploma from the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, is a 
practitioner of several years’ experience, 








Madonna-like calm ; now she felt a strange 


and has made a special study of gymnas- 


don, Paris and Stockholm. 
tors are graduates of the Royal Central 
Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm. 

The regular curriculum of the Royal | 
Central Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm 
will be followed. Lectures will be given 
on Anthropometry, Voice Culture, Psy- | 
chology, Pedagogy and Emergencies, and | 
practical work in all subjects to which it 
can be introduced. 

The requirements for admission are | 
high, the same as the entrance examina- 
tions for special work in the college. In 
this way it is hoped to elevate the posi- 
tion of the physical culturist, and to sup- 
ply superior women as teachers. One fea- 
ture of the course is new, and is required 
nowhere else. This is ‘experimental 
physiology, i. e., work upon animals in | 
the laboratory.”” We hope this does not | 
mean vivisection. That is unjustifiable | 
wherever it is not indispensable, and it 
cannot be indispensable in training | 
women to be teachers of gymnastics and | 
physical culture. 

It would be well if all our women’s col- 
leges, and co-educational colleges as well, 
made a specialty of physical training. 
The Baltimore Woman’s College from the 
first has taken advanced ground in this 
respect. When it was founded, five years 
ago, it required three hours of Swedish 
exercise from every student, and placed 
its physical culture department in charge 
of a full professor, and on an equal foot- 
ing with the literary studies. The re- 
quired work in physiology and hygiene 
during the junior year covers ninety 
hours. This is as it should be. Whatever 
other studies are allowed to be elective, 
physiology and hygiene ought to be abso- 
lute requirements in every college. The 
new Normal School of Physical Training 
at Baltimore will help to supply teachers 
for the Southern schools, where physical 
culture is only beginning to be introduced. 
The course will cover two years, and its 
cost, including the academic work re- | 
quired withit, will be $100. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


ae Congregational church at Wyanet, | 

,» Rev. Mary L. Moreland, pastor, re- 

ose held its annual meeting. The 

church is prospering, and congregations | 

are larger than ever before, as is also the 

Sunday school. There is a flourishing | 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

After a serious illness of over three | 
months, Mrs. 8. Louisa Barton lately re- 
sumed her pulpit utterances in the M. 
E. church, West Roxbury, Mass. On 
Easter Sunday she substituted for Rev. 
Alfred Noon, at Southwick, Mass. 

Rev. Eliza T. Wilkes, who last Septem- 
ber closed her five years’ pastorate of 
Unity Church, Luverne, Minn., 
given’ up a projected visit to the Pacitic 
coast, at the solicitation of a newly 
organized society at St. Anthony Park, 
Minn., and has taken charge of the Uni- 
tarian movement there. 

Mrs. Jennie White has been giving 
sermons in connection with the Sunday 
services of the Universalist church at 
Spokane, Wash. They are said to be en- 
joyed by all. She is assistant superin- 
tendent, and teacher of a large class of 
boys. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin preached at 
Charlotte, Mich., recently. Miss Chapin 
has delivered her lecture on the World’s 
Fair at several places in Michigan. 


return East. 


Miss May Villa Patton, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, a graduate of the Chicago Dea- 
coness Training School, who has also 
taken a course in the Boston University 
Theological School, is to be assistant to 
Rev. R. ‘T. Savin, pastor of the Central 
Church (Methodist Episcopal), at Detroit. 

In England, at the Hull, Waltham 
Street, Circuit Quarterly Meeting, Mrs. 
F. Richardson was lately elected a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Methodist Council. 
The London Methodist Times says: 

She and Mr. T. B. Campbell each re- 
ceived twenty-four votes, and Mr. Camp- 
bell gallantly retired in the lady’s favor 
at which there was great cheering. It 
was regretted that another lady was not 
among the number elected, but perhaps 
that defect may be made up by another 
circuit. Mr. Campbell has set an excel- 
lent example. Now that Mr. Fowler has 
abolished the disqualification of sex in the 
government of rural England, we hope 
that Wesleyan Methodism will show it- 
self in no sense behind the politicians in 
the great movement for the emancipation 
of women. 

Miss Lena Aronsohn, of Hot Springs, 
Ark., has entered the Hebrew convent in 
Cincinnati, and is preparing herself to 





become a Rabbi. She will remain in the 


| last month. 
| Boyer, president of the 24th District W. 


converted, 


| Street M. E. Church at Bristol, R. I., 


has | 


tics and mechanical Gertie 3 in Lon- = seven years. She is highly edu- 
The instruc- | cated, and h#s been a prominent teacher 
| in the public schools of Hot Springs 


| for some years. Her mother lately died and 
the collapse of a bank swept away all her 
property. ‘It seems somewhat strange,” 
says the Shreveport, La., Times, ‘and isa 
fact worthy of notice, that Miss Aron- 
sohn, attractive, bright, beautiful, intelli- 
gent and youthful, should thus consecrate 
her life to teaching and expounding the 
Hebrew faith. Verily, life has some pecu- 
liar yet touching phases in this era of 
civilization and enlightenment.” 

The pastor of the M. E. church at 
Aberdeen, O., was seized with the grippe 
at the beginning of a protracted meeting 
He sent for Mrs. Charlotte 


C. T. U., who took charge of the meet- 
ings. ‘* The result was a great revival, over 
fifty members added to the church, many 
backsliders reclaimed, and 
an Epworth League formed.” 

The Quarterly Conference of the State 
has 
elected five women as members of the 
Board of Stewards: Mrs. Seth Paull, Mrs. 
William Bowler, Miss Eleanor Slade, Mrs. 
Samuel Church and Mrs. Charles Cary, 
all women of great executive ability. As 
Bristol is a conservative town, this step is 
the more noteworthy. 

The M. E. Conference at Troy, N. Y., 
after a hot debate, refused to vote on the 
question of admitting women as lay dele. 
gates to the General Conference, because 
of the alleged unconstitutionality of the 
form in which the amendment was put. 
In this they followed the bad example of 
the Baltimore Conference. The sister who 
sends this item of news accompanies it 
with the pithy comment, **The body re- 
fuses to vote on the amendment admit- 
ting women as lay delegates, but they 
don’t refuse entertainment by the 
women.” 


+o 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES, 


Mrs. Henrietta Briggs-Wall, of Hutch- 
inson, Kan., has designed and finished a 


remarkable picture called ‘*Woman and 
| Her Political Peers,” which is to be 
| exhibited 
| the centre is a life-sized portrait of 
| Frances E. Willard. 


at the World’s Fair. In 


Above and to the 
left is the likeness of an idiot; above and 


| to the right is represented a convict in his 


prison garb; below, to the left, is an 


| American Indian; and below, to the right, 


is an insane person. The Topeka Capital 


suys: 

The incongruity of the company Miss 
Willard is represented as keepiug is such 
as at once to attract attention and excite 
wonder, until it is explained that such is 
the relative political status of American 
women under the laws of many of our 
States. No one can fail to be impressed 
with the absurdity of astatutory regula- 


| tion that places women in the same legal 


category with the idiot, the Indian and 
the insane person. 

The Wyandotte County (Kan.) Ladies’ 
Columbian Association will exhibit a 
portrait by a Kansas artist, Mr. Geo. M. 
Stone, of Mrs. Clarinda Howard Nichols, 
who was closely identified with the early 
history of the State. She was one of the 
earliest and ablestc women who, with 
tongue and pen, championed the equal 
rights of women. No woman labored more 


| steadily and faithfully in more varied 
fields of action than Mrs. Nichols did as 


| 











editor, speaker and teacher, in Vermont, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, 
Kansas and California, where she spent 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles has been preaching | the closing years of her life. 
and lecturing most acceptably in Unita- | 
rian churches in Oakland, Alameda and | Windham County Democrat, and ably dis- 
san Jose, Cal., and in the Universalist | cussed the many phases of the woman 
church in Oakland. A strong desire has | question. 
been expressed for her permanent stay on | the people of Vermont from the public 
the Pacitic coast, but she will probably | platform on the inequality of the laws as 


From 1843 to 1853, she edited the 


In 1847 she began addressing 


to the property rights of womens, and in 
the same year secured the passage of a 
law giving to the wife real and personal 
property, with its use, and power to 
defend, convey, and devise the same as if 
sole. In 1854 she came to Kansas with 
her two eldest sons. She attended the 
Wyandotte constitutional convention in 
1859, and sat there daily through all the 
sessions, the only woman present, watch- 
ing every step of the proceedings, and 
laboring with the members to make all 
men and women equal before the law. 
From Vermont to California she sowed 
the seed of liberty and equality. 

The exhibits to be made under the direc- 
tion of the New York Women’s Board at 
the Exposition are as follows: The 
decoration of the library room in the 
Woman’s Building; the exhibit of wom- 
en’s work in literature in New York 
State; the kindergarten, an educational 
exhibit; loan exhibit of applied arts; the 
day nursery in the children’s building ; ex- 
hibition of statistics of women’s work, 
past and present, in the industrial field 
and elsewhere ; loan exhibit of laces, fans, 
miniatures, and antique embroideries; 
colonial exhibit of New York State; train- 
ing schools for nurses of New York and 





| 


Brooklyn; exhibit of sixteen dolls in 
historic costumes representing different 
periods in American history ; the cooking 
school. The Woman’s Board also makes 
a contribution of $2,000 toward the erec- 
tion of the Children’s Building. 

Mrs. L. P. Hunt, of Mankato, Minn., 
has collected and classified more than 800 
varieties of the wild flowers of the State, 
and they will be shown in swinging cases. 
The same accomplished botanist and en- 
thusiastic frieud of the Fair has collected 
125 varieties of grasses common to the 
State, which will be shown in the State 
Building. 

The ladies’ dormitory of the North- 
western University, at Evanston, IIl., has 
been secured during the summer vacation 
for headquarters for the college women 
who visit the World’s Fair. Only college 
girls or women engaged in educational 
work will be entertained in Woman's Hall, 
but professors and their wives or small 
families can be provided for in Woman's 
Cottage. The terms will be moderate. 
Details will be given by Mr. Albert W. 
Skelsey, Lock Box 161, Evanston, Ill. 

The gold frieze is being placed in the 
Gallery of Honor of the Woman’s Build- 
ing, as the entrance hall on the first floor 
is called, and on the panels between the 
arches in the hall are now being placed 
portraits of famous women. On the west 
side will be inscribed those of Bible hero- 
ines ; on the east side those of great queens 
who have done something for the good of 
humanity. The north end will bear in 
luminous gold text the name of the 
President of the Board of Lady Managers, 
and the south end the name of the archi- 
tect of the Womun’s Building. 

The question of a design for the Boston 
stained glass window for the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair has been 
settled by the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee in favor of that submitted by Miss 
Mary Crease Sears, of Marlboro’ Street, 
this city. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman, of Boston, will 
send designs for stained glass windows, 
and a large collection of her daintily- 
designed book covers. Several other at- 
tractive book covers are designs of Laura 
Lee and Lucy Comins. 


a 
OUR CLOTHES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am pleased to see that many who 
write to me about dress are readers of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. Most of them are 
in full sympathy with the movement, but 
I wi-h to refer to the objections of a few. 

Some think that women are ‘‘not ready’’ 
to make so great a change as our commit- 
tee has recommended. 

I notice that when a good teacher of 
physical culture comes along and awakens 
an interest in that subject, the most fash- 
ionadle and fastidious of belles are found 
‘‘ready” to make even a greater change 
for the daily physical exercises of the 
gymnasium. With the comfortable gym- 
nasium suit as a basis, why can a woman 
not take more elegant materials, and fash- 
ion for herself a tasteful suit for a few 





Viy Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLIGHT 


or L AGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

WOMAN'S thrilling story of Goxpel, Temperance, and 
nae work “* In His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPKELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men and W omen, C> We Cire € Fedit Extra Terms, 
and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 

A. D. pA SHA iniser TON RA be Hartford. x. | 

so %. 


WORTHINGTON'S: WAGAZNE 


. Choice splendidly Iiustre “yt Monthly ior the Family. 


Primfull of good things forall, 4 magazine for #2.59. 


‘he Brightest. Purest. Best c 4 Cheapest out. Mary A. 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Frane eh. Clark, and 
scores of others write for it. The best chance ever offer , 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. "Address bs Buuve 
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more occasions, for a walking dress or for 
indoor activity? As for being ‘‘ready,” it 
was said that the Negroes were not 
‘‘ready” for freedom, and we are told that 
women are not “‘ready” for the ballot. 
When a woman gets a short dress on, it 
does not take her long to feel ‘‘ready” to 
walk. Mrs. Babcock says she could hardly 
keep herself from running, and felt like 
flying. 

As for the ‘‘great change,”’—thatis what 
we are all taking hold of hands for. 


effort just to keep our dresses from drag- 
ging in the streets? No, we want the 
social freedom to wear a dress that sets 
our hands and feet at liberty. At the 
same time, we hope to preserve the social 
freedom of every woman to wear her 
dresses as long as she chooses, on suitable 
occasions. We are seeking to enlarge the 
liberty of women, to break the spell that 
binds us, and to be able to wear long or 
short skirts, single or dual, just as suits 
our convenience. 

A well-known and honored woman of 
Washington writes me: ‘I must stop a 
moment just now to say what I have 
wished to say ever since the movement for 
sensible dress began, viz., that I am with 
you, heart and soul, and do most earnestly 
hope that no dress will be decided upon 
that does not make a radical change. I 
approve of a short skirt just below the 
knee, and unless we make it as great a 
change from our old styles as men’s trou- 
sers are from the old knee breeches 
(which, however, was a change for the 
worse, both in looks and cleanliness), we 
shall accomplish nothing. A dress four 
or five inches from the floor is just as liable 
to get wet at the ankles behind as a long 
dress; and if we are to change at all, we 
should makea radical change. . . . |dohope 
for great things from our Congress of 
Women. If it can only emancipate women 
from clothes, and give them plenty of con- 
venient pockets, all the other things will 
be added unto them.” 

This is a time to be frank. The very 
last letter I received says: “I like your 
letters in the JOURNAL, you are so out- 
spoken.” 

[ am now sending out the report which 
the JoURNAL has published, inserting in 
each copy I send an explanatory note, 
chiefly because I was surprised and sorry 
to see that the diagram of the partly made 
Syrian skirt, which I had sent in before 
I tried Butterick’s pattern, had not been 
omitted; and it is not correct, either. I 
ought to have asked to see a full proof, 
but feared to delay the publication by 
doing so. No one else is to blame for a 
few mistakes which I should have noticed 
if others did not. 

I hope the JOURNAL may find room to 
publish that **Note” and ‘Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Appeal to Women in 
1866,” which I also send with the report, 
as the thousand copies of each which | 
had printed may not hold out with 5.000 
reports. 

Now a word about the Review of Reviews 
article. A part of the edition was worked 
off before the two photographs from In- 
dianapolis were received. ‘The editor 
then had the presses stopped, made over 


the article, and put in the two pictures. | 


So it happened that I had calls for the 
report from those who had read the April 
Review of Reviews several days before the 
magazine was on sale in this city. 
I am curious to see one of the first copies, 
to discover what reading matter was 


omitted to make room for the photographs, | 
and these who had the first copies will | 


wish to see later ones. I am afraid my 
own poor old-fashioned picture will ‘*hurt 
the cause,”’ but it was all I could do, when 
the editor begged me to “rise to the occa- 
sion,” as some expected photographs | 
seemed to be failing us. 

If I had made the quotations myself | 
from my own explanatory letters, I should 
have selected other portions. I wanted 
the valuable testimony of Mrs. Frances 
M. Steele (author of the charming book 
on *‘Beauty of Form and Grace of Ves- 
ture’) to appear. She wrote me (and I 
have her permission to publish it): “I 
never saw a more beautiful sight than that 
of thirty girls at Dr. Dio Lewis’s school, 
after three months of gymnastic exercise. 
The grace of the feet and legs below gym- 
nastic dresses that fell a little lower than 
the knees was a delight, and something to 
be desired for all womankind. These 
girls were to me like draped souls, so 
utterly unconscious were they of arms or 
legs. They were charming as frolicsome 
kittens.” Of course Mrs. Steele would 
ascribe this grace and unconsciousness 
chiefly to physical culture, but when a 
girl’s legs are wound up in her skirts (who 
does not know the experience of unwind- 
ing one’s self when walking in the wind ?)or 
concealed under a skirt-covered cone of 
hoops, or when her hands are vainly try- 
ing to manage her skirts and make them- 
Selves legitimately useful besides,—she 
cannot be equally ‘‘charming.”’ 

I hope no one supposes that I wish a 





Did | 
* | 
any One suppose we were making all this | 


, | 
Now 


restoration of the ‘‘bloomer.”” We can do 
better. The} long trouser, reaching to 
the foot, whether full or straight, was 
clumsy in appearance. But we must 
remember that the highest shoes for sale 
then did not come above the ankle bone. 
All will agree that a dress is more grace- 
| ful that shows the shapely ankle. There 
| are many persons of fine artistic taste who 
| believe with me that even the bloomer dress 
was not so genuinely ugly as the hoop- 





by the professed worshipers of ‘* Beauty.” 
| also love beauty—too well to like humped 
sleeves! 

Some 


her brothers. 
at the home of her brother Asa, and we 
had an earnest talk on this subject. She 
was to have been a helper when women 
should begin this work in earnest. So 
also would have been Lizzie B. Hum- 
phreys, the artist, whose mind had been 
stirred by tne seed-sowing forty years 
ago. 

We never can know what is genuinely 
beautiful in dress till we can rid our minds 
of false notions—till we go back to first 
principles. There is no better way to 
help toward sensible dress than through 
physical culture classes and ladies’ gym- 
nasiums. 

The question now comes from all parts 
of the country, ‘‘Where can we get our 
new clothes? Can we buy them in Chi- 
cago?” I hope to be able to answer this 
question soon. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

Box 390, St. Paul, Minn. 


_ +e — 
MISSOURI VALLEY CONVENTION. 
DUNLAP, IA., APRIL 7, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Dunlap Club has made possible two 
events that have each in its particular 
line helped the suffrage cause not a little. 

We gave a suffrage contest, April 16, 
which brought us $33 with the small fee 
charged, and which was particpated in 
by eight of the young men and women of 
our club. The recitations were inter- 
spersed with music furnished by other 
members, which consisted of duets, quar- 
tette, solo and character songs. 
prize was the gift of Miss Anthony, ‘The 
History of Woman Suffrage,” which con- 
sists of three volumes, and which sells at 
five dollars per volume. 
procured from adjoining towns, and the 
prize was correctly awarded to Mrs. 
Mabel Thomas Gray, who very beautifully 
recited ‘John Dubble’s Widow.” The 
majority of our best people were present, 
and pronounced the entertainment one of 
the finest ever given in Dunlap. Indeed, 
all did so well we wished there had been 
eight prizes in place of one. 

But our greatest achievement since our 
organization was our county convention. 
held at Missouri Valley, March 28, 29. 
The Valley is a little city of five thousand, 
containing some exceedingly cultured 





this subject. We called the convention, 
engaged the Presbyterian church for the 


dent to assist in awakening the town. 
This she did, and delighted every one with 


her genial manner and eloquent words. | 
Our club had agreed to meet all the ex- | 


| pense that might be incurred over the 
collections taken at 

sions. We had four 
more than appeared upon the programmes, 
through objections to the cause raised by 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Valley, pastor of 
the Baptist church. Of course this was 
what we most desired, to have any per- 
sons opposed state, as Miss Anthony puts 
it, “their silly objections,” for they never 
have any arguments. ‘The answers were 
so witty and excellent, we felt we had 


discussions, 


vanquished the foe in the minds of the | 


audience, if the hearty applause was any 
evidence. 

Some excellent papers were read. An 
original poem written by Dr. Bean, of 
Mendota, Ill., for this convention, was 
recited by your ‘*’umble servant,” and 
during both afternoon sessions Prof. Lou 
Cheshire, of Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, gave some delightful readings that 
the Daily News called the ‘‘spice” of the 
convention. President Aylesworth, of 
Des Moines, was our orator the first even- 
ing, and gave one of the most philosophi- 
cal and beautiful lectures we have ever 
heard, upon *‘The Man and Woman of 
To-morrow.” Indeed, we heard not one 
criticism from the entire audience, but 
the most unbounded praise. At the close 
of the lecture a vote was taken on woman 
suffrage. Nearly the entire audience 
arose in the affirmative, and just one 
woman in the negative. 

The convention was attended by the 
very best people of the Valley, and the 
club that three of the Dunlap ladies had 
organized three weeks previously, with 
fifteen members, was increased by twenty- 


skirted costume then worn and now once | 
more about to be defended and admired | 


will remember the late Abby 
Hutchinson Patton in a pretty bloomer | 
dress, as she sang thus a few times with | 
I met her, some years ago, | 


The 


The judges were | 


men and women, but needing awakening on | 


six sessions, and invited our State presi- | 


the evening ses-| 
one | 


one members during the convention, and a 
pledge of $10 was given to the State As- 
sociation. The enrolment work was 
thoroughly presented, and the audience 
asked to sign after each session, thus 
starting the enrolment at the Valley. ‘The 
book was left for the local club to fill. 

We closed our two days’ session with a 
Symposium that proved a great success. 
It was participated in by Prof. Biddell, of 
| the Woodbine Normal, two of the minis- 
ters of the Valley, Mrs. Estelle Smith, our 
State president, Editor Sniff, Mrs. Satter- 
lee and others. Mrs. Gray gave a recita- 
tion, and delightful music was furnished 
by the talent of Missouri Valley. 

We all felt rejoiced that we had pushed 
this matter of county convention work, 
and that our wide awake county had been 
the first to take it up. Orders were taken 
| for the various suffrage papers, and several 
|copies of President Aylesworth’s new 
| book, entitled ‘‘Thirteen,” were pur- 
| chased. Mr. Aylesworth is an author in 
whom we of Iowa feel a just pride, and 
this little volume is a collection of charm- 
ing stories, dealing with several of the 
most important questions that are clamor- 
ing for attention from our greatest think- 
ers. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That in depriving women of their 
right to the ballot, men have done a serious 
wrong to the race, incalculably retarding the 
development of Christian character and Chris- 
tian truth, through the establishment and up- 
holding of institutions which are destructive of 
virtue, and thus hateful to every true woman. 

Whereas this Convention believes the most 
practical plan yet devised for obtaining suffrage 
is the district enrolment suggested by our most 
practical worker, Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge every political equality 
club in the State to employ this as the best means 
of influencing our Legislature and obtaining 
members for their respective clubs. And we 
recommend that this work be earnestly pushed 
ere the next session of our Legislature. 

Resolved, That the women of America owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude to Susan B. Anthony, 
Lucy Stone and other noble leaders of reform 
who bravely stood for the right in those early 
times when their onlv reward was obloquy and 
reproach, who in vouth devoted their lives to the 
) cause of woman’s liberation, and whose earnest 
| advocacy of woman's cause, in spite of all criti- 
cism, has enabled the women of to-day to stand 

before the public in any capacity they may 





| 





| 
| choose, and that without reproach. 

| That this Convention highly appreciates and 
| wishes to extend its thanks to the citizens of 
| Missouri Valley, who have so cordially wel- 
| comed and genrously entertained those from 
other parts of the county and State; to the min- 
isters who have been present at the different 
sessions and helped us in the symposium; to the 
press, which bas extended to us every courtesy 
in advertising the Convention, reporting its pro- 
ceedings, and assisting by voice and spirit in 
making the Convention a success; to Editor 
Sniff, in particular, who has donated all the 
printing of this Convention; to the ladies and 
| gentlemen who have furnished such excellent 
| music; and to all others who have aided and 
| encouraged us by their presence. 


| 


LAURA HURD BAILEY. 





| sie ssoabs 
| HUMOROUS. ° 
qsmanss 
| 


**Well,”’ said Mr. Cynicus whenthe baby 
had swallowed his collar-button, *‘I know 
where the pesky thing is now, anyway.” 


Patient—What do you think of a change 
of climate for me, doctor? 

Doctor—My dear man, that’s just what 
I’'in trying to save you from.—Truth. 


Junior Partner—I! see you have engaged 
anew clerk. Is hea good salesman? 

Senior Partner—Good salesman? Great 
| snakes! I had to send for the police to 
| prevent him from talking me into taking 
him into the firm.—N. Y. Weekly. 


Little Dick C—— got into trouble with 
| a schoolfellow the other day, and agreed 
with him to “have it out,” before school 
next morning. ‘That evening, when Dick 
knelt to say his prayers, after the usual 


‘“*Now I Jay me,” he added this special | 


petition: ‘‘And, O God, please make me 
strong as lions an’ things, ‘cause I’ve got 
to lick a boy in the morning. Amen!” 


Five year-old Mary had fretted and made 
herself generally disagreeable, and at 
night her older sister put her to bed with 
| a feeling of relief. 

‘There, child,” she said, as she kissed 
| her good-night, ‘*1 hope you won’t be so 
cross to-morrow.” 

Mary had cuddled down in the blankets, 
but at this she sat upright again. 

“Ah!” said she, ‘when it’s me, you say 
‘cross’; when it’s you, you say ‘nervous.’”’ 


Editor (reaching for his walking stick) 
—-So you are the person who sends the 
poems from Polecat Hollow? 

The Poet (with pride) —I am he, indeed ; 
and I came down to subscribe for your 
paper. 

Editor (agitated)—Oh—er—allow me 
then, sir, to present you this cane as a 
token of my esteem? I purchased it ex- 
pressly for you.— Puck. 





The usefulness of your horse depends 
upon the manner in which he is shod. Be 
sure that Putnam Nails are used. You 
cannot find one that will split, sliver or 
break because they are Hot Forged and 
Hammer Pointed, just like an old- 
fashioned hand-made nail. They are the 
strongest and toughest nail made, so a 
smaller size can be used, and they hold the 
shoes on longer than any other. 

Examine the nails in you smith’s shoe- 
ing box. If their edges are smooth for 
the whole length, they are the Hot Forged 
Putnam. If they show marks of the 
shears near the point, avoid them; they 
may split, and are dangerous. Putnam 





Nail Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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the condition of the feet. 


Tias shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the ether entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


New 
f 
used. 


nail. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ana Blacksmiths. 


This pieture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 
Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
or the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 

Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges ove smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. If they show marks 
of the shears near the point, avoid them: they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brougit 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails, 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 
three years’ course of atudy. It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
graded courre of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior a: vantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, D. 
DKAN, 131 8, 13th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893 
| Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
| ratory Work, and fuli Clinical Instruction. Students 
| are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
| and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dray, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





LUCY W, TUCK, M.D 


Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


excepted. 


of all kinds a specialty, | gta diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
. closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 








Boston. 


| Office Hours from 9 A. M. to SP. M., Daily, Thursdays 
| 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


| 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLpyst Fish MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River. Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT, 
ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | LU NCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 





DJERSONAL.—The Beauty of the Romans was 

. largely due to Anointings, and Dr.O. P. Brown’s 
celebrated HERBAL TISSUE BUILDER, made 
from a Roman Oil Formula, has a wonderful effect 
on the skin, acting as atonic, It feeds the tissues, 
fills up wrinkles, ponee the figure, beautifies the 
complexion and hands, Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirsty plants do water. 
Send 10c. for sample, and Lady’s paper, illustrating 
Seven Ages of Woman’s Life, and treating on care 
of Face and Body. J. GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


vor Beautifying the Comniesx'on. 

r " iF; j ye re 
Fisemerat ai feckleg, Hon. antarn. Pins. fiom 
‘4 21) clemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists, or 
fort nest nsid on receipt of 0c. Use | ay! 
Ce LVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP | Prot.|.Hukes 

2 Cents a Cake. TOLEDO, 6. 











Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 

Paint and Ink from Woolen 

Clothing, Carpets, ete., and 

Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in e 

household. Recommended an 

\ for sale by leading Droggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers, 

mple Bottle by Mail, 2c. 





204 Neponset Avenue, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and ; 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY BXCEPTED. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EDrTors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


‘KENIG 
: LIVER 
i PILLS not oat be 





F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mase 





For the Relief and Cure of 

Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Constipation, eadache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they are 
r than sugar pellets. 
mts a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S Tic pest and most 


WINE OF COCA, asic R2RLE 


TONIC and stimna. 
lant. #1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Masen Street. 


OPIUM Mesgeine . Cured in 10 
a o pa. cu 
tn) STEPHENS Lobanoe One 
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PRESS COMMENT ON KANSAS. 


If we were to try to quote all that has 
been said by the papers about the voting 
of the women at the recent Kansas elec- 
tions, it would make a volume almost as 
large as Webster’s Dictionary. A few scat- 
tered gleanings are all that can be given: 

On account of the remarkable showing 
made by the women yesterday, it is now 
generally believed that the suffrage 
amendment to the constitution will carry 
at the next election.— Kansas City Journal. 


The women of Kansas voted like men on 
Tuesday. In six Kansas cities of the first 
class, 16,888 women and 31,528 men voted. 





—Boston Transcript. 


The effect of women’s being at the polls | 
was that the election was the quietest | 
and most orderly ever held in the State. | 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


It has been a favorite argument of 
those who are opposed to woman suf- 
frage that the feminine citizen does not 
wish to vote. The experience of Kansas 
just now does not bear out such a claim. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


That women will not only register, but 
will likewise vote, and even more enthu- 
siastically than men, is proved by the 
fact that while, in these Kansas munici- 
pal fights, 3,200 out of 3,800 registered 
women veted, only 5,000 out of 8,000 
registered men did the same.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


Kansas is one of the most advanced and 
intelligent of the Western States. Its men 
and women are of the highest understand- 
ing, energy and culture. No State could 
have been chosen in which the trial could 
have been given to female suffrage under 
better auspices, and it must be conceded 
that it achieved a pronounced succes3.— 
Lowell ( Mass.) Morning Times. 


Fully one-third of the votes cast were 
deposited by women. The reports from 
the different parts of the State show that 
the women, as a rule, voted discriminat- 
ingly and intelligently —N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


The recent municipal elections all over 
Kansas ure reported as being the quietest 
and most orderly ever held in the history 
of the State. The new election law has 
been responsible for much, but perhaps 
the greatest influence was the large num- 
ber of women voters. The impulse given 
in favor of the equal suffrage amendment 
by the action of the women last Tuesday 
almost ensures the fact that a few years 
will witness this State on a new plane of 
progress politically.—Salina Daily Repub- 
lican. 

Nowhere has the experiment, if such it 
may be termed, revealed any adverse fea- 
tures; and it is therefore in order to pro- 
nounce the general result a vindication of 
universal suffrage in one great State, and 
an assured gain to the cause of honest 
municipal rule. The larger gain may not 
unlikely be in the argument thus aftorded 
for the extension of the suffrage principle 
to other States that need a betier grade 
of home rule than that which they now 
enjoy.— Philadelphia Record. 


The example of the women of Kansas, 
whe voted by thousands at the municipal 
elections last week, is evidently not going 
to be lost on other States. It gives the 
advocates of woman suffrage something to 
point to—for the elections, in every city, 
were said to be decorous and orderly to 
an unusual degree.—Hartford Times. 


There is general unanimity that the 
unprecedented interest shown in these 
elections by the women of Kansas will 
have a powerful effect upon the men 
voters who will determine the fate of the 
constitutional amendment which gives to 
women the right to vote in all elections, 
from president down. That amendment 
will be adopted, sooner or later, not only 
in Kansas, but throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.—Springfield Repubd- 
lican. 

Woman suffrage achieved a victory in 
Kansas last week that may well form a 
new point of departure. The election day 
was not only the most enthusiastic ever 
known in the annals of the State, but it 
was the most quiet. the most orderly and 
dignified. About 30 per cent. of the total 
vote was cast by women. It is estimated 
that 85 per cent. of all the women en- 
titled to suffrage cast their ballots. As a 
sign of the times, this event is entitled to 
serious consideration. 

If a woman may without impropriety 
walk the crowded street and enter a 
crowded store for shopping, then may she 
equally without impropriety walk the 
street and enter the polling place to cast 
her ballot. Ifa woman may go into the 








post-office to mail a letter, or to transact 
any business, then may she go to the 
ballot stand. That woman suffrage will 
come is now only a question of time. It 
isa matter of progress, of true develop- 
ment. It is also a question of the new 
ideals of womanhood—those revised ideals 
of the last decade of the 19th century. 
The silly and helpless type of woman has 
entirely gone out of fashion. The stand- 
ard of feminine attractiveness now com- 
prehends health, mental vigor, clear 
understanding, and the strong, helpful 
attitude toward life. It is positive, not 
negative. This demonstration of the 
actual workings of women’s work in 








| 
| 


| 


| sustained her invalid sister by her work 


| 


| manly and to womanly readers. 


| Miss Carroll and her heroic sister, Mary 


some of the important leaders in Congress 
have tried from time to time to obtain a 
full recognition of Miss Carroil’s claims, 
Miss Carrol] still lives, burdened with ex- 
treme age and poverty, in Washington. 
Her biography, written by Sarah Ellen 
Blackwell, is both graphic and concise, 
and will be found interesting both to 


I am sorry to relate to the friends of 


Henry Carroll, who has for many years 





as a clerk in the Treasury, that Miss Mary 
Carroll’s health has utterly failed. She | 


A cream of tartar baking powder. | has been for nearly a year unable longer to 


in leavening strength. 


Highest of all 
States Government Food 


—Latest United 
Report. 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





might not have gone very deep, but if our 
men would always do as well as they did 
in this respect, we should have a better 
state of affairs. ‘The best of the women 
voted more than the other class, and they 
did not encourage either immorality or 
unreason by their votes. The results of 
the elections were better for the part they 
had in them. We cheerfully record this 
to their honor, and give the cause of 
woman suffrage all the advantage which 
is undoubtedly due it from this experi- 
ment. Object lessons are useful in this 
discussion, and here is an important one. 
—Boston Herald. 

One of the most significant comments 
is that of the Kansas City (Mo.) Daily 
Journal. It says: 

The recent elections in Kansas have 
demonstrated one fact, that the voting of 
women has not chauged the natural order 
of things or affected the wheat crop in 
any respect. But it has done one thing— 
it has shown to old fogy people that the 
world can move without a catastrophe. 

We have no doubt a candid admission 
of facts would demonstrate that as a rule 
the women voted freer from prejudice and 
party heat than the men did. 

As far as we have been able to analyze 
the vote, the women seem to have dis- 
criminated to a degree that evidences 
critical examination and selection of can- 
didates. ‘There appears to be none of that 
stultifying drivel of the average voter— 
“without a scratch.” In other words, 
they have shown themselves to be discreet 
and intelligent citizens. 

It is the first indication we have seen 
of relief from the nightmare of corrup- 
tion in cities. In our sister city over the 
line, they say it was the quietest, most 
orderly and cleanest election ever held 
since it wasacity. And everybody con- 
nected with past unsavory methods has 
been snowed under. 

Compare this statement with the reports 
from Chicago. One of our most noted 
“fixers” has just returned from that city, 
being present during the canvass. He 
says: **Talk about us fellows and the way 
we run things in our elections! Compared 
with Chicago, we are not in it. 1L was 
there taking lessons.” 

There is only one way out of this terri- 
ble orgie of corruption and crime that the 
signs of the time afford, and that is through 
the votes of women. Kansas will be the 
next State to move forward, and the re- 
sults of Tuesday may be largely credited 
for the impulse given. 

We do not say this because the Repub- 
lican candidates were so largely favored 
by this vote. It was so because, in the 
condition politics had attained in Kansas, 
the Republican organization stood for all 
that was orderly, peaceful and prosperous 
in the State. This fact is shown by the 
heavy gains made in the men’s votes, but 
the women were almost solid. But there 
have been abundant exceptions to show 
that, where the Republicans put up doubt- 
ful men, they were defeated. The new 
century will see the country on the new 
plane of progress through government by 
all the people—not by half as now. 

—~+or— 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, 


Miss Alice Donlevy, a lady artist of 
New York, active in all good things, trans- 
lates from the German of the Staats-Zei- 
tung for our benefit the following appre- 
ciative notice of Miss Anna Ella Carroll: 


A Military Genius. Life of Anna Ella 
Carroll, of Maryland. (For sale at the 
office of the WOMAN's JOURNAL, 3 Park 
St.. Boston, Mass., $1.10.) 

As the title indicates,this work recounts 
the life and labor of a womanly genius 
devoted to military brain-work during the 
Civil War. This lady is nct unknown to 
the Congress of the United States; and 
the thanks of the Union are due to her. 
Her plans led to the victory of the United 
States flag during the Civil War. 

Miss Cyrroll,in a very modest manner, 
has asked for a moderate recompense for 
her services and expenditures. ‘The names 
of Seott, Wade and Evans, and of the 
lamented Lincoln, are a suflicient guaran- 
tee for the justice of the demand. It was 
the work of Miss Carroll to point out the 
‘Tennessee as the true basis for the mili- 


| tary operations against the Confederate 


| forces. 


politics in Kansas registers a victory that | 


will be a landmark in progress.— Boston 
Budget. 

Women have been voting with a will 
out in-Kansas. The testimony is that 
they have gone to the polls in large num- 
bers, and they have certainly made their 
influence felt in the result of several elec- 
tions there. . . . It is only fair to judge 
this experiment by its results in our far 
western sister, and to say that these 
results have been generally good.... 
This is to be said for the Kansas women: 
They voted for the right side generally, 
as far as surface indications enabled them 
to learn which was the right side. They 





Through her military ideas, de- 
veloped by her with maps and plans, the 
Contederate forces were divided into two 
sections. She demonstrated that the gun- 
boats of the Union could descend the 
Tennes-ee River, and that thus provisions 
could be sent and the Union forees con- 
centrated on the true strategic lines. 

Miss Carroll devoted her energies and 
sacrificed both time and money in the ser- 
vice of her country. One would have ex- 
pected that a grateful country would long 
since have recompensed this patriotic 
woman. But, as these important plans 
were proved to be the work, not of the 
genera!s, but of a wu.aan, the record was 
crushed into silence after acknowledgment 


| 











the point of death from pneumonia, and 


| her recovery is still uncertain. 


Royal Baking Powder Co.,| 


| 
continue work. She has lately been wd 


Why do not the patriotic ladies carry | 
out the proposition for a little annuity for 
these admirable sisters, to whom the | 
country owes undying gratitude? Will 
they not bestir themselves before it is too 
late? 

A second volume of the biography, con- 
taining Miss Carroll's important literary 
papers, is about to be published by Fowler 
& Wells, and orders for the forthcoming 
volume ($1.00) may be addressed to the 
JOURNAL office. Orders only are desired 
uptil the work shall be issued. Ss. E. B. 


MEDDLING WITH CITY POLITICS. 


The Philadelphia Women’s Health Pro- 
tective Association, April 13, resolved to 
organize at once a bureau at the New 
Century Club, where complaints of 
nuisances in any section of the city could 
be reported, such reports to be classified 
and sent by the association to the proper 
inspector. 

oe —_— 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DORCHESTER.—The League is holding 
parlor meetings in different parts of 
Dorchester. ‘lhe third meeting of the 
series was held last week with Miss Mary 
E. Noyes. Mrs. Judith W. Smith was the 
chief speaker. She gave an interesting 
statement of the way women’s clubs grow 
to see the need of the ballot. Mrs. Lucy 
Stone told of the large vote of women in 
Kansas, and urged an increase of interest 
here. Mrs. Martha May spoke earnestly 
of working girls’ clubs. Miss Anna May 
read from the New York Sun and other 
papers about the Kansas elections. Miss 
Coy spoke of bad laws still existing. 
Light refreshments were served, with a 
social hour at the close. The next meet- 
we be with Mrs. Swan at the Lower 

Lills. 





TO GET AT THE FACTS 


Regarding Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ask the 
people who take this medicine, or read the 
testimonials often published in this paper. 
They will certainly convince you that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses unequalled 
merit, and that Huop’s CURES. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation by re- 
storing the peristaltic action of the ali- 
mentary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 

a 

HOLLIs STREET 'THEATRE..—The most 
notable production of next week will be 
Bronson Howard’s latest play, ‘*Aristoc- 
racy,’’ that comes to the Hollis for a four 
weeks’ run, commencing Monday, April 
24. *Aristocracy” was seen in New York 
for eight weeks, Chicago for six, St. 
Louis for four, and the verdict was that 
which generally accompanies a play from 
Mr. Howard’s pen, that of unqualified 
success. Manager Charles Frohman has 
mounted the piece superbly, and it will be 
seen here with its original scenery and 
cast, which includes Miss Viola Allen, 
Miss Blanche Walsh, Miss Helen Tracy, 
Miss Josephine Hall, Mr. William Faver- 
sham, Miss 8S. Miller Kent, Mr. Frederie 
Bond, Mr. Neil Warner, Mr. J. W. Pigott, 
Mr. Bruce McRae aud others. 


—————_>—__—. 


PARK THEATRE.—Hoyt’s ‘A Temper- 
ance ‘l'own” entered on its 20th week last 
Monday at the Park Theatre, before a 
crowded house. ‘This play will remain 
but five weeks more, and the rush to the 
box office indicates that these five weeks 
will be the most phenomenal of the entire 
engagement. Mr. Hoyt has no better band 
of players than those now engaged in his 
“A Temperance ‘l'own.” This company, 
headed by George Richards and Eugene 
Cantield, includes many of the people who 
have played the character parts in Hoyt’s | 
“A Midnight Bell.” The management of 
the Park Theatre and Messrs. Hoyt and 
Thomas promise a genuine surprise to 
their patrons on the occasion of the 150th 
performance of a **A Temperance Town,” 
which takes place May 1. Seats can now | 
be secured for that performance. 

—_—~———_ 

GLOBE THEATRE. — “Joseph,” the 
comedy to be presented at the Globe 
Theatre next week by Ramsay Morris’ 
admirable comedy company, is full of up- 
roariously funny situations. The making 
of the man at the end of the first act, as 
illustrated by the lithographs displayed | 
about the city, creates most boisterous | 
laughter. 





eemsintlibdingicnis | 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE. — ‘*Me- | 
Carthy’s Mishaps”’ has made a great hit at | 
the Bowdoin. It is one of the most en- | 
joyable farce-comedies seen here for a 
long time. 

— a 

If you are tired and never hungry, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will make you feel 
strong and well, and give you a hearty 
appetite. 


tp eatery: beets. 008 ites! elite i ie eked . 
ares WANTED ONS SUNRTE? 


$10. 


Homes for the people are in great demand in Chicago.‘ The 


population increases 70,000 a year. 
now, and can dispose of them at once at a profit. 


We want One Hundred Houses 
People who 


want to live at Evergreen Park are impatient with us because we 


cannot supply them fast enough, 


Money put in homes in 


EVERGREEN PARK, CHICAGO, 


will bring good return at once. To meet the demand and give persons who have 
small sums of money an opportunity to share the benefit which comes from the 
aggregation of capital, we have organized the Home Investment Depart- 


ment, 


Park, and build homes for sale to those desiring them. 
000, divided into 4,000 shares of $10.00 each. 


The object of the department is to improve blocks 25 and 26, Evergreen 


It has a capital of $40,- 
Shares can be purchased in 


denominations of one share or more, and can be paid forall at once or in fractional 


payments of $2.00 per share per month. 


Sothat a person who can save fifty cents 


a week can have a proportionate share of the profits, which must be large, while 


those having mere money to invest can have larger benefit. 


The investment is 


amply secured, the entire property being in the hands of R.S. Thain, as trustee 


for the shareholders. 


The whole will be sold for the benefit of the shareholders 
and an accounting made on JULY 1, 1804. 


This is the only short time invest- 


ment offered, and shares are in great demand because of quick returns and sure 


profits. 
Send $2.00 per share with order to 


MRS. F. H. RASTALL, 


MANAGER HOME INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT, 


REFERENCES: 
FIRST NATIONAL Bank, CHicaco. 
THE COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 


THOS. J. BOLGER & CO. 


99 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








REMOVAL. — The Emerson Piano Co. 
moved two weeks ago into the Walker 
Building at 116 Boylston Street. They 
are one of the latest accessions to the 
ranks of business concerns on that street. 
They have in their present quarters what 
they claim to be the largest and best 
appointed ware-rooms in Boston, if not in 
the country. One dainty little room, 
fitted with a carpet and furnished as a 
parlor, enables a visitor to hear how a 
piano would sound under such general 
conditions as might obtain in his or her 
home. Another room is fitted up for the 
convenience of teachers, while in the 
spacious ware-rooms are displayed instru- 
ments in almost every conceivable design 
of oase, and of the most rich and mellow 
tone. The Emerson Piano Company be- 
lieve that Boylston Street is the coming 
street for the best retail trade of Boston, 
and give that as their reason for locating 
as they have done. 

peace 
FOR SALE. 

The finest location in Woburn, Mass. Twelve 
acres. On the premises are a small house, anda 
large barn which has never been used as such. 
It could easily be converted into a dwelling. The 
land is high, and only half a mile from the 
centre of the town. In plain view are Wachusett 
and Monadnock mountains. It catches all the 
glory of the sunrises and sunsets. It.is a most 
desirable piece of property, either for a summer 
hotel, or fora sanitarium. It is unincumbered, 
and will be sold at a reasonable price. Inquire 
of H. B. Blackwell at No. 3 Park Street, or of 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, Sherman Place, 
Woburn. 





LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 


WHY IS IT 2 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
& Co. 

You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C. SMALL &CO. 


also 





ENOVATE 
EPAIR 
ECOVER 
AND 
EPOLISH 
OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 
FACTORY -=: 
WINCHESTER, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
GA No Alkalies 


& ? —oR— 
A® Other 


Your old pieces 
and make them 
as good as new. 


MASS. 





Chemicals 


hens are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


~ \BreakfastCocoa 


\ \ \ 









which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


>? }) Ithas morethan three times 
;| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. pees See ke 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 
OPTICIAN. 

2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street 


Monday, April 24, 3.30 P.M. Prof. G. R. Tucker 
will speak on “Bacteriology.” 





Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 

A lady medical student, who has had cope 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 











WANTED : A young housekeeper, aged about 26 
to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 
keep two servants, occupy twelve-room house. 
Lady wanted must be of high character and educa- 
tion, and will be considered one of the family. 
Wages, $20 per month and board. Address fully, 
MKS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chicago. 
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MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
Costumes for Calisthenics. 


Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and pacentee, in 
the U.S. and Great Britain, of 


The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies. 


This out gives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 

exercise of any kind. A Very BEcomING HaT com 

pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 

address with stamp 

Fopes Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mre 
HUTCHINSON, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston,Mass. 
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CONCORD, MASS, 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 











C. H. Stuonps & Co., Printers, #7 Congress 8t., Boston 
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